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ANDREW HALLIDAY, 


HE announcement of a 
dramatic version, on 
“N early day, of Dickens's 
famous novel, “ David Cop- 
Perfield,” from the pen of 
°ne who has been for many 
Years closely associated with 
Sur great humourist in his 
abours as conductor of one 
of the most successful perio- 
dicals of the day, and who 
4s, moreover, proved him- 
Self, by his original drama- 
1¢ Writings, fully competent 
perform the important 
ask he has undertaken, jus- 
tifies us, were justification 
Necessary, in adding the por- 
trait of Mr. Andrew Halli- 
day to our Gallery at this 
time. This may be an age 
Of sensational dramas and 
audacious burlesques, but 
We believe there is a 
truer spirit abroad amongst 
ose who have the ele- 
Vation of the drama at 
Cart than that which takes 
Special pleasure in fire-en- 
Ses and railway-trains, 
or in making game of all 
Ings—even to the history 
& young, enthusiastic, 
€roic, though, perhaps, 
Visionary girl, whose brief 
ife was closed on the scaf- 
fold ; and Dickens's stories, 
Put upon the stage by able 
ands, would form a by no 
Means valueless corrective 
to the vitiated taste that 
Such persons deplore. The 
Stories referred to possess 
Tue humour, and genuine 
Pathos—as unlike the paltry 
Makeshifts, the tortuous 
Puns and maudlin senti- 
Mentalisms of many of our 
Modern playwrights as any- 
t Ing could well be; and 
€nce they are calculated 
© amuse and elevate at one 
“nd the same time. Take 
ot, for instance, as per- 
Ormed at the Queen’s a few 
Months ago—by no means 
he best possible version, either, of “ The Cricket on 
the Hearth ”—and compare it with /ormosa, and how 
immeasurably will the influence of the one be found 
clow that of the other. Hence it is that we anticipate 
ae pleasure Mr. Halliday’s version of “ David 
°pperfield” at the Lyceum ; and hence also, as well as 
n other accounts, that we have accorded Mr. Halliday 
® place in our columns. 
As a dramatist Mr. Halliday has already won no 
et honours, one of the best remembered of his 
‘merous successful pieces being, probably, Zhe Great 
ate which had a long run at Drury-lane Theatre ; 
as a writer of the brief serio-comic essay for 
Popular literature, he has also achieved a distinctive 
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ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
(From a Photograph by Elliott and Pry, Baker-street. ) 


popularity, his merits in this field becoming the more 
conspicuous when his papers are compared with the 
corresponding trifles of the last generation of jocular 
essayists. 

The son of the late Rev. William Duff, of Grange, 
Banfishire, Andrew Halliday was born in 1830, and 
educated at Marischal College and University, Aber- 
deen. On completing his studies he repaired to 
England, and soon found occupation as a journalist, 
making his first attempt in that nursery of so many 
youthful writers who have since won for themselves 
a name in the literary world, the Morning Chronicle. 
Subsequently, some of his essays in the Leader attract- 
ing the attention of Thackeray, he became a contributor 
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to the Cornhill Magazine. 
He also contributed to 
Temple Bar, London Society, 
with several of the weekly 
reviews, and in 1861 joined 
Mr. Dickens’s staff on All 
the Year Round, for which 
serial he wrote most of his 
better-known essays. He 
is author also of a tract 
entitled “ My Account with 
Her Majesty,” giving a 
popular description of the 
working of the Post-office 
Savings Banks, of which at 
the time nearly half a mil- 
lion copies were sold. 

His “‘Every-day Papers” 
appeared in the first in- 
stance in Mr. Dickens’s 
journal, whence they were 
reprinted in 1864, and en- 


being praised by critics in 
a manner not usual with 
regard to reprints. |The 
‘«‘Sunnyside Papers,” twen- 
ty-two in all, came from 
the same source, and were 
generally considered to sur- 
pass the previous collection 
alike in variety and excel- 
lence of entertainment. 
They appeared in the book 
form in the spring of 1866, 
bearing, as a motto, on the 
title-page, “ Trifles light 
as air;” and, indeed, the 
articles might, for their 
lightness, be likened to pure 
air, which, by the way, 
they resembled in certain 
other respects. Wholesome, 
fresh, and invigorating, they 
gratify and strengthen a 
tired mind just as the brisk 
breezesof the Sussex Downs 
gladden and restore the 
exhausted powers of an in- 
valid suffering from over- 
work and confinement in a 
noisy city. Mr. Halliday’s 
humour is all the more ac- 
ceptable, it has been justly 
remarked, because even in 
the places where it is most 
provocative of laughter the 
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reader never loses sight of 


the writer's robust manli- 
ness and unaffected amiability of temper. Then, later 
in the year, those who had laughed over the two pre- 
vious volumes were presented with another pleasant 
budget of articles, also collected from the journal of 
our great novelist. They were entitled “Town and 
Country Sketches,’ and in purpose, style, and 
humour closely resembled their precursors. We may 
particularise the notes upon “ Fathers,” ‘ Mothers,” 
“ Bouncing Boys,” “ Beautiful Girls,” “ Our Aunts,” 
‘Our Uncles,” and “Our Grandfathers and Grand- 
mothers.” ; 
This is but a brief summary of Mr. Halliday’s 
labours, his general contributions to periodical litera- 
ture being far too numerous even to mention. 
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joyed a considerable run, © 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


JANET sat 
dreaming on the 
lower step of the 
broad, low-roofed 
porch, with her 
chin resting on one 
brown little hand, 
and a misty depth 
of light in herclear 
grey eyes—dream 
ing,as girls of eigh 
teen will dream, of 
a future, far off 
and radiant, that 
somehow never re- 


solves itself into 
the present—a to- 


becomes to-day! 

The old clock 
on the kitchen 
shelf had just 
struck four—the afternoon sunshine was showering down, 
in a sort of golden spray, through the low boughs of the 
great old cherry-tree, where the ‘‘red ox-hearts” hung 
like jewelled pendants, and the busy brown robins flut- 
tered in and out, and orange-belted bees kept up a low, 
murmurous hum, like breakers, far out on the sea of the 
sunny air. 

She was a rosy little lass, this heroine of ours, with 
round cheeks where the crimson of perfect health glowed 
through a veil of sunburn, and a dimpled mouth red and 
fragrant as a clove pink—a genuine country girl, as un- 
consciously graceful in all her movements as the silver- 
green wheat now rippling in the summer breeze. Not 
an orthodox beauty, but a very lovely, loveable little per- 
sonage, as she sat there in her simple dress, devoid of 
trimming, with her pretty straw hat beside her. 

_ Of what was she musing? The old, old subject. For 
Janet Roydon was in love—or, at all events, she fancied 
she was, and it is wonderful how completely Fancy will 
sometimes assume the throne of Reality. 

As she sat there smiling to herself, with drooping 
lashes, and fleeting rose-shadows on her cheek, a firm, 
quick footstep sounded on the garden path, where long 
sprays of sweet-brier trailed, and double rows of currant- 
bushes hung full of ruby-sparkling fringes in the level 
sunbeams—Thorne Millington’s step. 

** Janet,” he said, pleadingly, ‘will you walk up Crag- 
hill with me this afternoon? The young people of the 
village are all going, and you see how delightful the 
weather is. Come, Janet, it is so long since you walked 
with me.” 

No—Janet wouldn’t. 

‘© Why not?” 

*€T¥ don’t know that Iam obliged to render a reason 
for every action of my life. It is too warm ; besides, | 
am tired.” 

Thorne looked at her with a mournful 
gravity in his dark eyes. 

** You would not have answered me so once, Janet.” 

Janet tossed her pretty little satin-smooth head until 
the hairpins trembled among its coils. 

** I suppose I am free to select my own mode of speech, 
Thorne Millington.” 

** Free! Yes, Janet, since you wish to be free.” 

_ Janet was silent. Apparently she was intently compar- 
ing the stripes on two blades of ribbon-grass that hung 
over the wooden step at her side, but Millington was not 
80 easily repulsed. We cling with wondrous tenacity to 
life, and to Thorne the love that had grown up in his 
heart for pretty, wilful Janet Roydon was something 
stronger and better than life. 

“Why don’t you Say at once that you are expecting 

our fine city lover?” he questioned, somewhat bitterly. 
Janet lifted her head, blushing and indignant. 

“Thorne, you are going too far. You have no right to 
catechise me so. 

‘Have I not, Janet?” he questioned, in tones in 
which the sharp pain seemed to pierce through the 
words. Fe 

“Certainly you have not. 


Thorne Millington looked hurt. 


, incredulous 


morrow that never 


‘‘Well—I will intrude no longer. 
thoughts and mind are elsewhere.” 

He paused a moment, perhaps hoping that Janet might 
speak a word to detain him. But she did not ; and the 
next moment she was alone in the yellow glow of the 
afternoon sunshine, 


I see that your 


It might have been five minutes—it might have been 
ten—that she sat there counting ribbon-grass blades, and 
listening to the drowsy hum of bees and insects; and 
then there was another click of the little wicket gate 
—another footstep ringing clearly on the gravelled 
path. 

(Ah! if Thorne Millington could have seen the up- 
flushing crimson of her cheek, the brightening sparkle of 
her eyes now, he would have fallen more hopelessly into 
the clutches of the “ green-eyed monster” than he already 
was—and that was, to say the least of it, quite un- 
necessary. ) 

‘Janet! My little wild rose! All alone?” 

He was handsome, with his black, flashing eyes, and 
his silky rings of dark shining hair, and his white shapely 
hands, as he came up to her with a caressing familiarity 
of voice and manner that bespoke no uncertainty as to 
his reception. 

‘Oh, Sydney, 1’m so glad you happened to come this 
afternoon! Uncle and aunt are gone out, and I felt 
somewhat lonely.” 

“Come, that’s lucky,” said Mr. Sydney Fairfax, esta- 
blishing himself on the lower step at her feet, and pos- 


sessing himself of one of her hands with a sort of easy 


gallantry that “told” fearfully against the respectful 
reverence in which Thorne Millington was wont to hold 
the wayward beauty. 

** They are so cross,” pouted Janct. 

‘The old Vandals !” interjected Mr. Fairfax, 

‘* Because, you know,” went on Janet, “they like 
Thorne Millington—” 

‘* Speaks very badly for their taste,” said Fairfax. 
Janet janghed and coloured. 

‘* But, Sydney, it makes it very bad for ine, I 
miserable, and when you are gone—” 

** Don’t fret, mia cara, I shall come back to claim you 


am. very 
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so soon, and then they may scold the ends of the 


tongues off. There, smile again, my little Queen thé 


Hearts. I don’t like to see the least shadow eclipsing “ 
light of those eyes.” - the 
And Janet did ‘‘smile again.” Somehow 12 ghe 


glamour of his presence she forgot all the questions 
had meant to ask—the explanations that should 
been demanded. 

At length he rose up to depart. id 

‘*T have lingered too long already, Janct ; but I Ora 
not bear to tell you that Iam going back to London ¥ 
morrow morning.” 

*¢ To-morrow morning ?” tal 

Sydney Fairfax would have been more than morta 
had he not been gratified with the unconscious flattetY 
conveyed in Janet’s paling cheek and dilated eyes! A” ; 
striving to soothe her, he almost forgot, for the #1 
being, that he was playing a part. a, 

It was nearly a week afterward, when Aunt Thy 
Roydon—the kindest soul in the world, but a little ye 
judiced and opikionated withal, as your kind souls often 
are—brought her knitting work into the porch whet 
Janct sat, idly pulling the honeysuckle cups apart. 

* Child, what are you dreaming about ?” 

‘* Nothing !” answered the girl, a little petulantly. 

‘“‘ You've grown so shiftless of late! Do go upstairs 
and bring down your new muslin ; you might just as We 
run up the breadths as be doing nothing ?” 

‘* T am not in a hurry for the dress, aunt!” 

‘* Then finish altering my brown foulard.” 

‘* | don’t feel like it, aunt !” ee 

Mrs. Roydon eyed her niece keenly through her silve? 
rimmed spectacles. 

‘* Janet ! what on earth ails you ?” 

** Nothing, aunt !”’ ; 

** And what’s the reason Thorne Millington doesn’t 
come here any more?” i 

‘Zam not Thorne Millington’s keeper, Aunt Thyr2a 
answered Janet, with spirit. gene 

Mrs. Roydon was about to require an explanation, ae 
full from her capricious niece, when her impendi?s 
torrent of words was checked by the appearance of Unel@ 
Matthew coming up the walk. 

‘“*Pve been to the post-oftice,” quoth Uncle Matthews 
fanning himself with the wide brim of his straw hat; 
“and here’s a letter for Janet, with the London post 
mark, Who’s it from, my girl ?” as Janet caught it from 


have 


his hand, reddening and paling alternately. 
** It’s—it’s from Mr. Fairfax !” 


“From Mr. Fairfax, eh?” Uncle Matthew’s brows 
contracted gloomily. ‘‘ And it’s for that good-for-nothing 
fellow you’ve thrown Thorne Millington over, eh? Give 
me back the letter, Janet ; let me return it to him. “3 
don’t like my girl to be corresponding with such as he! 

But Janet held tightly on to the precious missive. 

‘It’s my letter, Uncle Matthew! and you must not 


speak so slightingly of Mr. Fairfax. I am engaged 1 
him!” 1 
Aunt Thyrza dropped her knitting- work. Unelé 


Matthew stared. e 

‘This won’t do, Janet ; you must give him up ! Why; 
what do we know of him? A mere city adventure! » 
while Thorne Millington—” 

“Pm tired of hearing of Thorne Millington !” intet- 
rupted Janet, trying desperately to keep back the i 
dignant tears, ‘‘ and I will not give Sydney up!” 

“* Janet !” 

** No! I will never give him up!” 

‘Then you must give us up, child,” said the old ma" 
gravely ; ‘I will be obeyed.” 4 

Janet ran up to her own room, flushed and sobbing; 
to read her precious letter. Oh, if Sydney could but 
know how she was tyrannised over! and in her secre 
soul Janet resolved to break these bonds ! 1 

Presently she came downstairs again, with red eyes ant 
resolutely compressed lips. Uncle Matthew and AU? 
Thyrza looked up as she entered ; they had evidently 
been talking about her in her absence. , 

“You are not going to answer that letter, Janet ?” said 
ney uncle. “Milo Fielding tells me that your Mr, Fait 

ax— 

**f will not listen to 
thew,” interposed Janet, 
more rebellious words. 
letter !” 

“Then you are no niece of mine, Janet !” 

“¢ Janet—child—listen to reason,” urged Aunt ThyrZ% 
anxiously. But Janet would listen to nothing. She 
went out into the garden, and so through the rustling 
cornfields to the road that led to the village post-office. 

And the next morning, when Aunt Thyrza went Up” 
stairs to call Janet down to breakfast, her little white- 
draped room was tenantless—the bird had taken wing ! 

_* My goodness gracious!” ejaculated Aunt Thyt2% 
with uplifted hands. “Matthew! Matthew! Come UP- 
stairs, quick ! She’s been and gone and eloped !” 

At the same moment Janet Roydon, in a cosy corne! 
seat in the express train, watched the flying landscap® 
and wondered, with throbbing heart, what Sydney 
Fairfax would say to her—how he would receive ete 

Was it not just possible that she had done an unwls° 
thing in thus highly resenting a harsh word or two from 
the kind old uncle who had sheltered and guarded her 4 
her life! But the irrevocable step was taken ; it was t0° 
late now to return until she returned as Sidney Fairfax * 
wife! As Sydney Fairfax’s wife! Janet grew rosy PO 
neath her brown veil as she thought of the possibility: © 


a word against him, Uncle Mat- 
biting her lip to keep back eve? 
**T shall certainly answer th@ 


London! What a very Babel of sounding uproar, © 
dusty tumult, it seemed to our little country-bred dams" 
as she emerged from the covered station into the Dolsy? 
brilliant street. 

*“Cab, m’m ! cab !” 

“ Yes,” said Janet, timidly. 
— Street.” 

“All right, m’m!” cried the hackman, banging de 
door of his vehicle upon his half-terrified fare,” ?” 


1¢ 
Janet drew a longs 
Yes, } 


‘*T want to go to No. 4; 


driving recklessly down the street. 
breath, partly of apprehension, partly of relief. 
was too late to go back now, 

‘* Here you are, m’m !” 
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ng! anet started from her reverie as the Jehu sprang from 
§ Seat and opened the door. 
is this —— Street ?” 
Yes, m’m—No. 4.” 

Tt was no balconied mansion of stone, draped with 
Wisteria, as Mr. Fairfax had so often described his home 
He Wide street, glittering with stately equipages, as she 

ad been led to suppose, but a tall red-brick house, with 

1de-open door, through which you caught a glimpse of 
are floors and carpetless stairs, in a narrow, foul-smelling 
Street, where children played in the gutters, and fifth-rate 
Seneral dealers displayed their wares. 
he paid the cabman—an exorbitant price, of course— 
and dismissed him, walking to the door with a sinking 
fart and hesitating footstep. 

A coarse-looking woman met her on the threshold. 

_, Does Mr. Fairfax live here ?” asked Janet. 

‘Mr. Fairfax ? Are you one of his friends ?”” demanded 
the woman. 

Janet coloured in spite of herself, but before she could 

Tame an appropriate answer in her confusion, the woman 
Went on. 

** Sydney Fairfax—Algernon Ryder—Fitz-Albyn Clare. 
Call him any name you please, they all belong to him ; 
and a precious scoundrel he is ; took up for counterfeiting 
Only last night, and his poor wife —” 

** His wife!” 

“Yes. If she hadn’t been down sick through his 
Neglect and brutality I’d ha’ turned her out o’ doors ; for 
my house has always been a respectable one, and not a 
Shilling of his board have I ever seen! I knew he was a 
Scamp, mind you, because he—” 

“Stop! There must surely be some mistake !” 

“Tf it’s Sydney Fairfax you’re wanting to see, there’s 
No mistake, more’s the pity. Was you wantin’ to see his 
Wife? She has been goin’ out of one fit and into another 
€Ver since six o’clock this morning !” 

But Janet turned away with a chill shudder at her 
heart. How near she had come to the brink of her own 
ruin! Married—and a counterfeiter at that! She re- 
Membered how confidently she had ‘‘lent ” him her little 
Savings—only seven pounds—‘“ just for a day or two—an 
Unexpected emergency !” Butit was not for the money 
She cared, only—only— 

With difficulty she repressed her tears of keen mortifi- 
Cation in the presence of that hard-faced woman. 

**No,” she said, abruptly. ‘‘ My business was with 
Mr. Fairfax, and since he’s not here I will go back !” 

The afternoon express was just starting when Janet, 
pale, weary, and jaded, entered one of the rear carriages. 
She glanced hesitatingly along the row of seats ; there 
Was but one empty, and the other one nearest the 
Window was occupied by a gentleman. There was no 
help for it, however, and she advanced timidly. 

**Ts this seat engaged, Sir ?” 

As the gentleman, with prompt courtesy, rose to give 
her the place nearest the open window Janet started in- 
voluntarily ; it was Thorne Millington ! 

In the same instant he recognised her. 

“ Janet!” His voice altered in its intonation from the 
first accent of eager interest to a cold, unimpassioned 
tone, such as he might have addressed to any stranger 
Who had casually crossed his path. It cut Janet to the 
heart ! 

**T beg your pardon, Miss Roydon,” he said, cere- 
Moniously, lifting his hat. ‘‘ I will find another seat.” 

He was turning away when Janet laid her hand tremu- 
lously on his arm. 


‘Please, Thorne, don’t go away from me,” she faltered. 
**T am so lonely, and—and—” 

Her voice died away into a faint fluttering sort of sob. 
Thorne Millington turned back again with a strange, not 
unpleasant, tumult at his heart. Somehow the words 
Seemed to bear a sweet significance far beyond their ordi- 
Nary import. 

‘* Janet, you know I never should have gone away if 
you yourself had not banished me. But tell me how it 
happens that you are here and alone.” 

And Janet told him. All pride, all resentment, all stub- 
born secretiveness, had died out of her poor wounded little 

eart; and the strength and shelter of Thorne Milling- ; 


ton’s manly presence seemed the sweetest of all refuges. ! fy 


He made no comment whatever on her story. There, 
was, in his nature, that loyal instinct of chivalrous noble- 
ness that led him scrupulously to abstain from the very 
Semblance of triumphing over a fallen foe. But when, 
at length, she concluded by once more exclaiming, “‘ Oh, 
[am so glad you are here, Thorne !” he said, ‘‘ Do you 
really mean it, Janet?” 

“Oh, Thorne, I do! I do!” 

‘¢T will not leave you again, Janet,” he said, tenderly, 
taking her cold hand in his own. ‘‘I will stay by your 
Side all my life long now.” 

And Janet’s uplifted eyes, heavy and dewy, yet full of 
& sweet, wistful light, spoke the ample measure of her 
repentent gratitude. 

Aunt Thyrza and Uncle Matthew received their little 
truant back again to their hearts without a single word of 
reproach. A hurried sentence or two of explanation 
whispered to them by Thorne anticipated all unpleasant 
question-asking ; and Janet’s shy, tender manner was a 
quite sufficient guarantee of her penitence for the one 

Oolish step of her ecighteen-year-old life. 

** She’s nothing but a child,” said good Uncle Matthew 

ydon.” 

** She was a child,” said Aunt Thyrza, softly, wiping 
her spectacle glasses, ‘‘ but she’s a woman now.” 

There was a little shadow of depression—a few tears, 
Such as might remind one of a brief summer shower with 
& rainbow overarching it, and then Janet’s life came hack 
into its old serene channel of happy monotony. 

And when the frosts of early October turned the upland 
Woods to crimson and russet-brown, and strewed all the 
glen-paths with pavements of rustling gold, she married 
Thorne Millington—as loving and true-hearted a little 

ride as ever wore the coronal of silver-bright orange- 

lossoms sacred to brides alone. 


pout that {was jthe beginning and end of Janet’s 
xperience, 
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I was going to be 
married. Yes, the 
time that men flat- 

<=. ter themselves, and 
S> have the vanity to 
declare, every girl is 
xy constantly thinking 
’ of, dreaming about, 
and longing for (just 
as if they knew any- 
thing at all about 
; whatgirls wish for!), 
CANS , had come. In spite 
ae »* of my plain face and 
Seawy_, franfreckles, inspite 
of my far - seeing 
‘ mother’s oft-repeat- 
= SOs AAS  edasseverations and 
predictions that it never would come, I had inspired one 
heart with the ‘tender passion,” and was going to be 
married. 

I was always an especial favourite with white-haired 
men, married men, and juvenile gentlemen in petticoats, 
but, up to the mature age of twenty-five, had never been 
honoured by any attention—matrimonial attention, I 
mean—from the ‘‘ other sex.” This might be accounted 
for by the absence of any ‘‘ golden bait,” or it might be 
that my plain face and somewhat freely-expressed opinion 
of men and things frightened the eligible ones. Certainly 
my twenty-fifth birthday came and went, and I had never 
even had the chance of being asked to change my condi- 
tion ; I was growing very much of mamma’s opinion, viz., 
that I never should be asked, and was trying very hard to 
persuade myself that I did not carcif it were so, when my 
first love letter arrived. No one was more surprised than 
myself, for, although Stanton Noel had always been polite 
and kind, yet there had been nothing in his behaviour 
that the most sanguine, self-deceiving young lady, anxious 
to believe them such, could have construed into ‘‘marked” 
attentions ; therefore his offer of marriage took me quite 
by surprise. 

‘¢ What a nice letter! I never thought such a one would 
be addressed to you!” said mamma, after she had perused 
Mr. Noel’s letter, which I had“ dutifully, and as a matter 
of course, handed to ker. ‘‘ What a nice letter ! and from 
one of whose notice any girl in the neighbourhood would 
be proud. What shall you say to him Teckie?” (mamma 
always called me ‘‘Teckie” when she was in a good 
temper). ‘‘ How I wish you did not write such ascratchy, 
insignificant hand ; what shall you say to him?” 

‘©What my heart dictates, mamma,” I answered, de- 
murely, as I bent low over my plate to avoid the amused 
glance of my father’s eyes. 

‘¢ You will accept him, of course?” 

‘¢ Suppose I don’t love him, mamma! ” 

“Love ! nonsense, that will come all in good time. It’s 
your first chance, and very probably your last. I would 
not advise you to let it slip by you.” 

“<The loss of one is the gain of ten,’ you know, 
mamma,” I said ; not that I had the slightest intention of 
losing my ‘‘one;” but it was amusing to watch mamma’s 
growing anxiety. 

“Not at twenty-five! not in your case,” returned 
mamma. ‘* You are so hopelessly plain!” and I felt the 
sheen of my handsome mother’s cold, dark blue eyes, as 
they passed slowly over each feature of my face. 

‘* Beauty is in the eye of the beholder,” quoted 1 again. 

‘¢ Beauty is often the last thing a man looks for in his 
wife. It is not all-powerful in gaining love, nor in keep- 
ing it either, if other attributes are wanting,” said my 
father, behind his newspaper. 

‘¢ That is as much as saying you have found them want- 
ing in me,” returned mamma, tartly. 

“‘ T did not say you had ever been beautiful, my dear,” 
answered papa, quietly. ‘‘I meant nothing personal.” — 

“Then you don’t wish Rebecca to have Mr. Noel, it 

seems.” 
‘I wish her to please herself,” returned my father, 
‘‘ Never fear, mamma,” [ exclaimed, seeing a fit of 
hysterics portending ; ‘‘ papa willing, my answer will be 
as you wish.” I kissed my father’s broad, handsome 
brow, and kissed my mother, too. I could afford to be 
forgiving—magnanimous—this morning, and with my 
first—yes, positively my first love-letter—in my hand, I 
left the breakfast-room and retired to my ‘‘ sanctum,” 
which, like the Irishman’s lodging, would have been on 
the ground-floor if the house had been turned topsy- 
turvy. As it was not, three flights of stairs had to be 
ascended before it could be reached. These I mounted 
with all the dignity and importance becoming the future 
Mrs. Stanton Noel, though my usual mode of ascent was 
two steps at a time. 

Mrs. Stanton Noel! How well it sounded! How very 
much better than Miss Rebecca Brown. Rebecca !—if 
mamma could not ensure a pretty face for her daughter, 
at least she might have given her a pretty name. Just 
because my great-aunt, Miss Rebecca 'Thimbleby, selected 
me for her god-daughter, namesake, and heiress, mamma 
bartered away the only thing left to her choice—my 
Christian name—just for the empty promise of a few 
paltry thousands ; which, by the way, have never come 
into my possession. My respected aunt, having chosen to 
take offence at some fancied slight, victimised another 
helpless morsel of feminine humanity by bestowing upon 
it also her detestable name. Soon afterwards she made a 
fresh will, leaving all her earthly possessions to the new 
Rebecca, and died, leaving me nothing to remind me of 
her existence but her name. Certainly Brown was not a 
very aristocratic cognomen, but it was not likely that 
mamma would refuse to become papa’s wife simply 
because his name was Brown, but she need not have 
made worse of it for me by giving it the prefix Rebecca. 


How could she expect a Rebecca to be pretty? Arn’t 


i 
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but Rebecca would cling to me to my dying day-—even 
have its place on my tombstone. 

After | am once married I will not permit any one, not 
eveh mamma or my most intimate friends, to call me any- 
thing but Mrs. Stanton Noel, or plain Mrs. Noel. My 
husband will of course call me ‘‘ my dear” (I have since 
found out that husbands don’t always address their wives 
in such endearing terms). 

By the time I had come to this conclusion I had come, 
also, to the door of my sanctum. Never was countess 
more proud of her perfumed boudoir, with its silken cur- 
tains and soft carpets, its velvet couches and pictures, . 
than was I of my attic, with its sloping roof and gable- 
ends, and its two little loop-hole windows. On the large, 
old-fashioned, chintz-covered sofa, once my grandmother’s, 
which stood along one side, I built fairy castles, dreamed 
“dreams,” or sat with my arm around the waist of my 
friendand confidant, MinnieCaton. Imust confess that the 
confidences were chiefly on her side, for I remember after 
she had recounted some amusing incident or love adven- 
ture of her own, she would turn to me and say, 

‘‘Now Teckie, have you nothing to tell me? Nothing 
romantic ever happens to you; I can't think how it is ?” 

At the little table in the centre I wrote my letters, or 
worked or read in the wicker chair near the window; 
but on this particular morning I stood before the ancient 
mirror hanging between the windows, with the question 
on iny lips suggested by mamma’s observation. 

“¢ Am Iso very plain?” I asked myself. 

The face reflected on the polished surface of the mirror 
I was obliged to acknowledge had no pretension to 
beauty. The eyes that looked each into mine were large, 
but decidedly too light to be called handsome ; nose, an 
unmistakable ‘‘turn-up”; chin and mouth somewhat 
redeemed by the full red lips and the white teeth gleam- 
ing between them ; hair, pronounced by Minnie Caton a 
“lovely auburn,” though cousin Frank always declared 
that one more dip would have made it red; complexion— 
oh, those horrid freckles ! 

It was a bright, happy, good-natured face that I looked 
upon, but all its brightness could not make it beautiful. 

Ah, well, thought I, as I turned away, if I were hand- 
some | should never have won Stanton Noel—handsome 
men always marry plain women ; as it is, I shall be so 
proud of my husband, and I’ll make him keep on loving 
me in spite of my ugliness. 

The next evening Stanton dined with us, en famille, 
as my accepted lover. Mamma, it was plain to see, was 
delighted with him, and it was equally evident that he fully 
satisfied all papa’s requirements. Better than all, how 
kind he was to me and thoughtful for my comfort, yet 
all his attentions were so delicately tendered, so quiet 
and unostentatious, that few strangers would have guessed 
the relation in which we stood to each other. 

It was a happy summer that followed. Excursions, 
picnics, and croquet parties followed each other in quick 
‘succession ; invitations, doubtless intended to propitiate 
the future mistress of Holly Bank, poured in from people 
who had hitherto quietly ignored the existence of Miss 
Rebecca Brown. 

It was the evening before the wedding. Papa and 
mamma had driven over to Glenthorpe, a village about 
eight miles from the town in which we resided, to fetch 
my two cousins, who were to form part of the bridal 
party. The important post of ‘‘ first” bridesmaid was 
to be filled by my old friend and schoolfellow, Marrion 
Carwitham. What a contrast that name was to Rebecca 
Brown. And the contrast did not end there. Every- 
body admitted that Marrion was a beauty. Ihave 
wondered since how I dared to bring her strikingly hand- 
some face there in contrast with my own plain one, but 
no thought of rivalry, no fear of sorrow or jealousy, 
through her proximity, obtruded itself. No one loved 
and admired Marrion so much as I; no one was so proud 
of her beauty. There had long been an understanding 
between us, that whichever married first, the other should 
be bridesmaid. So Marrion came from her distant home 
and arrived the evening before the wedding. 

J had been in the town making some trifling purchases, 
thinking to be home in time to give Marrion her first 
greeting, but some onedetained me, and I heard Marrion’s 
voice in converse with some masculine tones as I came in. 
I was laden with numberless packages, so did not enter 
the drawing-room, but went up to my bedrooni, Marrion 
heard me and followed. How we kissed and laughed, and 
kissed again, and then Marrion said : 

‘*There is Mr. Noel downstairs, Teckie. 
and been talking to him. 
your choice.” 

‘You stupid Marrion!” I said, laughing, ‘‘ women 
have no choice in the matter of marrying; they have to 
wait and take who asks them, haven’t they ?” 

‘But you love Mr. Noel, Teckie ?” ¢ eek 

‘© As my life, Marrion; so don't try to win his love 
away from me,” I replied. All at once it occurred to me 
that it was not Stanton Marrion had seen. | It was only 
five o’clock, and 1 knew he could not be in till seven. It 
must be Charlie Cope. With some trifling excuse Ll ran 
downstairs, and found that T had been correct in my sur- 
mise. What spirit of mischief prompted it I know not, 
but the idea came into my head to pass Charlie off as my 
fiancé for the evening, and to introduce Stanton to 
Marrion as Mr. Cope. Charlie, ever ready for fun of any 
sort, did not object to play the part of lover to me for the 
evening, though he might have done had I desired his 
attentions for a longer period ; the servants were warned, 
and a few whispered words to Stanton as he came in made 
him acquainted with the réle, though I don’t think he 
approved of it at first. 


Charlie was the most devoted of lovers, and I accepted 
his profuse attentions in the same spirit as they were ten- 
dered. “Now and then one of the gentlemen would make 
a mistake by answering to his own name, but Marrion, 
suspecting nothing, did not notice the little titter and 
confusion which followed each ‘‘slip.” Altogether my 
ruse was very successful—too successful, I was inclined to 
think, before the evening was half over—l certainly had 


I have seen 
Isn’t he nice? I quite admire 


nine out of ten of them old maids ?—and always likely to} not intended that my Stanton should devote himself so 


be—the very sound of it is enough to disenchant any man. 
Besides, the less objectionable surname might be changed, 


entirely to Marrion. 


As he came in Stanton had slipped a sealed packet into 
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my hand, which proved on opening to contain the wed- 
ding cards, the now fashionable announcement, ‘‘ No 
cards,” not having then been thought of. Charlie pro- 
posed that we should make ourselves useful by preparing 
them for the post. 

‘‘’m afraid we shall be encroaching on the usual duties 
of the bridesmaids,” I said. 

‘‘Depend upon it they will be infinitely obliged to us 
for relieving them of a part of their somewhat onerous 
duties,” Charlie replied. 

Amongst her many other charms Marrion possessed a 
magnificent voice, and was no mean performer on the 
pianoforte. She had sung song after song. Stanton I 
knew loved singing, and listened enraptured to her 
sweet tones or begged for ‘‘ just one more.” Then they 
joined in a duet, ‘‘Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast ;’ 
and as I listened to their voices blending in delicious 
harmony, her notes high and clear, his sonorous and full 
of feeling, the ‘‘ green-eyed monster ” took full possession 
of my soul. ‘ 

The music ceased. I stole a rapid glance across the 
room. Marrion was fluttering the leaves of the music- 
book through her white jewelled fingers; Stanton was 
speaking to her. I could not hear his words, but [ could 
see the look of intense admiration with which he regarded 
her and it set my jealous heart on fire. 

‘¢ Suppose these should not be wanted,” I said, forcing 
a painful little laugh, and indicating the fast increasing 
pile of letters on the table, all stamped, directed, and 
wafered with their shining white wafers. 


Many a slip through fate’s frowns, 
Twix’t the cup and the lip intervenes, 


Stanton heard my words, and sent a half-absent glance 
across the room, but a moment after he was bending still 
lower over Marrion, saying something to her which called 
forth a rippling, joyous laugh in response. 

I could bear no longer to listen to Charlie’s meaningless 
flatteries, and his frequent allusions to the ‘happy to- 
morrow.” 

I made some hasty apology to Charlie, and left the 
room. The dining-room door stood open, and I went in. 
The shutters were still unclosed, the curtains undrawn, 
and through the windows the bright, cold rays of the har- 
vest-moon shone upon the long table, already groaning, 
as the newspapers say, under its load of silver, china, and 
glass; and mamma’s especial pride, the magnificent bride- 
cake, shone and glistened like a ‘‘snow-wreath” in the 
centre. 

I cast a shuddering glance at the table, the arrange- 
ment of which I had viewed with so much pride but three 
hours before, and coiled myself up at the end of the 
couch, there to indulge my misery, jealousy, and ill- 
temper. I hated Stanton—myself—all the world—but 
especially Marrion. Why had I sent for her to steal from 
me, with her pink-and-white baby-face, the only heart I 
had ever cared to win? Then a feeling of heroism came 
across my foolish heart : how grand, how noble it would 
be to die straight off, or go far, far away, and leave my 
rival to love and happiness, and after long years to die 
and leave my false love my forgiveness and my blessing, 
with a full confession of my love and my despair, which 
last should overwhelm him with grief and remorse to the 
day of his death. 

But, no! for papa’s, for mamma’s sake, the marriage 
should be consummated—it should never be said that 
Rebecca Brown was an ‘old maid” after all. No, 
Stanton Noel should fulfil his troth, if years.of regret and 
misery were the result. It afforded me infinite gratifica- 
tion to picture myself moving about the stately rooms at 
Holly Bank, pale, cold, and impassible—an unloved, ne- 
glected, uncomplaining wife. I don’t think I got any 
further than this, for the next thing I remember was 
being startled out of a sound sleep by a pair of warm, 
loving lips being pressed to mine, and Stanton telling me 
that papa, mamma, and my cousins had come. 

‘¢ And you have condescended to remember that there 
is such a person in existence as Rebecca Brown !” I said, 
releasing myself from his arms. 

** ve never forgotten that young lady yet, though I 
tried hard to do so some twelve months back. But it’s 
after ten o’clock, and poor Miss Brown hasn’t more than 
twelve hours to live. Aren’t you sorry, Teckie? Why, 
what is the matter? Are you ill or cross, or—jealous! I 
do believe, you’re jealous !” laughed Stanton. “Now, ’m 
sure you love me, Teckie, though I only half believed it 
before !” 

Stanton’s hearty laugh brought Marrion and the rest of 
them into the room. 

**Oh, Teckie!” cried Marrion, “ you litile cheat, I’ve 
found out your plot and discovered who is the real ‘Simon 
Pure,’ and I’m going to punish you for your deception 
some time, I can tell you. It was a very naughty trick 
to play me. Suppose | had fallen desperately in love 
with Mr. Noel—and I might have done, you know—what 
would have been the consequenve? I might have died of 
a broken heart in twelve months, and you would have had 
my death on your conscience ! ” 

But no mischief was done. In less thana year we paid 
a visit to Marrion’s home. Charlie Cope went too; there 
was a grand wedding, and Marrion made a lovely bride. 
My husband gave her away, but I had no reason to think 
that he wished himself in Charlie Cope’s place. 


Thos: 
Lost, 
By ANNA GRAHAM, 


Author of “ Too Late,” ‘The Old Man’s Story,” cc. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ar OW, then, Fan, here’s a chance for you. I am 
© going to Blackmoor to-morrow to see Mr. Wayne 
& about that bothering law business of papa’s, and 
if you will put on your prettiest dress and a very becom- 
ing chapeau, I don’t know but 1 may take you with me.” 

It was Charlie who spoke—bright, genial, sunny-faced 
Charlie ; the kindest and dearest of all my brothers—and 
Thad five of them. I threw down my book and danced 
for joy, an undignified proceeding certainly ; but I was 
only sixteen, and so small that my five tall brothers 
would have I was only meant for a plaything ; so my 
frequent offences against the lady-like repose of manner 
which mamma was always trying to inculcate were gene- 
rally condoned. I had never yet been to Blackmoor, 
a quaint old town twenty miles distant, but I had long 
been wishing to go, and now Charlie had offered to take me. 
He called me a ‘‘little bear” for hugging him round the 
neck in a very energetic style, and went out of the room 
laughing. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, and Charlie 
and I started for Blackmoor by an early train. We 
walked together through the narrow busy streets, Charlie 
keeping my hand upon his arm and pointing out to my 
notice everything he thought likely to interest me. How 
handsome he looked that day, with his tall, dashing 
figure, his frank bright face and sunny smile. I little 
thought how in the time to come I should be almost will- 
ing to give life itself could I but once see him stand 
beside me in the flush of youthful strength and beauty 
as he stood that day. 

Presently we came to a shop—a dim, low-browed, 
mysterious-looking place, two steps below the level of the 
pavement, which straightway reminded me of the ‘* Old 
Curiosity Shop.” The one long low window showing a wierd 
and dusty accumulation of musty old volumes, oil paint- 
ings, darkly indistinct and in tarnished frames, rusty 
daggers and pistols, with sundry strange-looking weapons 
of foreign make, antique ornaments of china and bronze, 
&c., and over all a hideous specimen of the lizard tribe, 
grimly suspended in full view. As we peered curiously 
in, Charlie caught sight of an open Bible in the Irish 
language, one hundred and fifty years old, as the card 
lying on it informed us. 

‘* Look there, Fan,” he said, ‘‘wouldn’t that book re- 
joice the old antiquarian soul of Uncle John? I have a 
great mind to buy it for him. Yes, I really will.” 

“Very well,” I answered ; ‘‘there are some pretty 
muslins in the next window, which I shall admire mean- 
while.” 

** All right, little sis. Il be back to you in no time,” 
he said, gaily, as he turned and entered the low, dark shop. 

For one moment I caught the gleam of his sunny hair, 
as he paused in the doorway, and then he passed from 
my sight. 

I moved slowly on to the draper’s shop next door, and 
inspected the contents of the window. Only for a little 
time, however. There came a rapid, rushing sound of 
wheels, mingled with the almost flying hoof-beats of a 
horse—nearer and nearer, until tearing past me came a 
frightened horse, dragging after him a chaise containing 
two swaying, terrified occupants. Of course there was a 
sensation, and, like everybody else, I followed the mad 
progress of the animal with wide, frightened eyes. He was 
speedily out of sight, and then I began to wonder where 
Charlie was. Surely he must have completed his pur- 
chase by this time. Thus thinking, I went back to the 
curiosity shop and looked in. Even to this day I can 
recall the quick, strange thrill of alarm that shot through 
meas 1 did so. Charlie was not there. 

My first impulse led me to step back upon the pave- 
ment and look wildly about me, up the street, down the 
street, across it—everywhere, for my brother. Where 
could he be? Surely he had not gone with that crowd of 
shouting boys after the runaway horse? Surely he could 
not have gone anywhere, leaving me to stand alone and 
terrified in the street of a strange town? It was not like 
him—my ever kind brother—to do this. But where was 
he? Not within my range of vision, most certainly. 
Bewildered, I again advanced to the shop-door and looked 
in. No, I had not been mistaken. Charlie was not 
there ; the shop was empty of any living presence. And 
there in the window still lay the old Irish Bible, open, 
just _as I had seen it first. It evidently had not been 
touched in the interim. 

With my first vague flutter of alarm fast deepening to 
dismay, I went back to my station by the draper’s 
window, and looked around me once more, but in vain ; 
I could nowhere discern Charlie’s familiar figure. My 
heart began to beat with sickening rapidity as I stood 
there, feeling lonely and terrified with strange, unheeding 
faces hurrying past me, eager to rush off somewhere, any- 
where in search of Charlie, yet not daring to do go lest 
he should return and not find me. Return / but where— 
how had he gone? He could scarcely have left the shop 
unperceived by me, as my regards had been divided be- 
tween the draper’s window and the door from which I 
had momentarily expected to see him emerge. True, he 
might possibly have escaped during the emotion caused 
by the runaway horse, had such been his intention, but 
it was an insult and a wrong to suppose him capable of 
playing me such an unkind trick. Practical joking never 
with him took the form of mischief or cruelty. Yet it 
seemed impossible that he could have walked away with- 
out seeing me. He must be still in the house; I had 
seen him enter, and, resolving to go and inquire for him, 
I went into the shop and rapped on the counter, upon 
which there came forth, from an inner room, a woman 
whose appearance instantly gave me a shrinking, creeping 
sense of repulsion, such as no human being had ever 
before inspired me with. 

She was a dark, Jewess-like woman, of some forty years, 
of medium height, but shapeless and unwieldy from a 
superabundance of embonpoint. Her black hair, streaked 
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The writer of ‘‘In the Recess,” in the Daily News, states 
that the new theatre now erecting a few doors from the 
ent in the Strand, under the direction of Mr. Phipps, 
: Bate of the Gaiety, is let to Miss Oliver, at a rent of 
i Me guineas er annum. The accomplished manageress of 
a hee Royalty has secured a twenty-one years’ lease; for 
of 50 0 eines sue. pays an additional sum, by way of premium, 
test rin © size of the new house may be understood 
from the fact that the receipts for one night, assuming every 
seat to be full, would be 1207., as against 702. only at the 
New Royalty, a ee of a size which has till lately beep 
considered too small for protitable management, What may 
be teohnicely Bere ont potees (adds the writer) will pro- 
bably be about the standard for theatres ; 
et no theatrical speculator seems to think it peath Eat 
to build for dramatic performances the gigantic houses of the 
Covent-garden and Drury-lane type, which were in fayour in 
the old days of theatrical monopoly. 


: ; ad 
with grey, was parted wide and square upon her borat 
ack 


brought down low upon the cheeks, and looped b 

. a Pe Pre ‘er part of the 
above the long gaudy ear-drops; the lower part Ol “ple 
face was broad and coarse, the chin almost invis! a 
beneath three flaccid fleshy folds that seemed to mets 
the face into the throat; the eyelids were loose os 
large, and had a heavy, sensual droop. This wou 
every item of whose appearance seems photograp 3 
upon my memory—was attired in an old, much-worn @re 
of purple silk, whose pristine glory had long ago fa on 
before the combined ravages of time, dirt, and greas 
spots. She wore an enormous showy brooch, and ring% 
of evidently base metal, upon her short, thick fingers. 

My lips were so parched and my voice go husky fro™ 
agitation, that I could scarcely address her. I have 2° 
doubt she thought my manner rather distraught. 

“‘ Is there a gentleman here,” I questioned, ‘‘ one who 
came in a short time ago to inquire about the Irish Bible 
in your window ?” 

The woman looked a little bewildered. 

‘“‘ The Irish Bible? No, miss; no gentleman has bee? 
to inquire about it.” 

‘“Oh, yes, indeed there has,” I exclaimed, excitedly: 
‘* A gentleman, tall and young, with bright curly hair. 
saw him come in not ten minutes ago, and I have beep 
waiting for him ever since, but I have not seen him com? 
out. He is my brother.” 

The woman stared at me, her black glittering eyes we? 
small, although the lids looked large and broad. : 

**Can’t you find your brother, miss? ’m very sorty ? 
but 1 don’t know anything about him; I’m sure he b@ 
not been here.” ag) 

‘* But he has,” I exclaimed, thoroughly bewilderea a2 
almost ready to doubt the evidence of my own senses: 
‘‘l saw him come in. I could not possibly have bee? 
mistaken.” 1 

‘* Well, all I can say is I haven’t seen him,” answeret 
the woman, this time not so civilly as before. She wa% 
probably losing patience at my persistence, ‘‘ No youDs 
gentleman has been in the shop this morning to my knoW" 
ledge.” f 

I stood looking at her with a dazed, helpless sense ° 
loss and mystery upon me—that blank bewilderment whic! 
comes over us when brought face to face to with some U2- 
deniable fact that reason is utterly powerless to grasp 0 
explain. Where—oh where was my brother ! 

ft rushed to the door, and again I cast piercing glances 
first up, then down the street ; but the search was as val? 
as the first had been. 

Then I returned, almost crying in my utter distress, t° 
where the repulsive-looking woman still stood, watching 
me, wondering, behind the counter. 

‘Tam quite sure I saw my brother enter your shop not 
long ago,” I said, recalling painfully that last gleam © 
his sunny hair, as he entered. ‘* Do try to remember. 

“I do assure you that I have not seen your brothet 
miss,” was her decisive reply. ‘I won’t swear that be 
didn’t come in—he might have come while I was out ° 
the way; but he must have gone out again directly: 
Anyhow I have not seen him.” f 

‘* But some other person might have been in charge ® 
the shop when he came in,” I persisted. ‘* Will you 
please ask if any one has seen my brother ?”’ 

‘* There’s no one in the house but myself and my hus 
band, and he is in bed with a violent cold; so it’s no US? 
asking him. You must have missed your brother in the 
street.” 

I caught at the idea as a drowning man will catch at 
straw. Charlie must have left the shop during that br!é 
confusion in the street, and so have missed me, thoug? 
how he could have done so, seeing that I had promised te 
wait for him by the draper’s window, 1 could not imagi& 
Still, I was thrown back upon this conjecture as the onlY 
one left to me. 

(To be contiaued. ) 


THE DEAD INVALID. 


WHITE in a whiter shroud she lies, 
Awaiting to be borne away, 

Where loving friends, with sobs and sighs, 
Will leave her lying, clay in clay. 


Hers was a life all pain opprest 
From its dim dawn to its surcease : 
Yet though it could not give her rest, 
It still vouchsafed her endless peace. 


If dull Despair o’erspread her mind, 
Clothed in the darkness of the tomb, 

Fair, full-orbed Hope rose up behind, 
And chased away the gathered gloom. 


And so it is—the duskiest shade 
The all-illuming sunlight tracks ; 
And storms in murkiest mist arrayed 
Bear the same glory at their backs. 


Strange glimpses of the beautiful 
Abound in e’en the dreariest night ; 
And lives the darkest warped and dull 
Are all shot through with threads of light. 


FRENCH SYSTEM OF FEEDING Fow.Ls.—The food of thelr 
poultry is very carefully regarded by the French breeders 
For the first week after being hatched (and in winter for = 
much longer time) the chickensare fed on barley meal mix 
with milk, stale bread soaked in water, and green food finely 
chopped. Very few instances can be found where poultry 
are fed on whole grain, as it is believed that whole gt@!” 
would be too expensive, produce fewer eggs, too much 1" 
and cause more disease, when fowls are fed ad libitum, 8° a 
to completely fill their crops, which renders digestion ¢ es 
cult. The food is mostly composed of about one-half bine 
and one-half buckwheat, barley, or oatmeal, made into y 
stiff paste, with which the fowls are fed twice a day—namely, 
at sunrise and sunset. This diet is given indiscriminately | 4 
old and young. In some cases where the fowls have not we 
run of meadows, they are provided with a certain amown Ne 
animal and green food. The waste of the butchers’ shoP® 6 
boiled, the fat skimmed off, and when coagulated thorous i y 
mixed with the meal food. Cabbages and other veget®! i 
are supplied in some cases, being either fed raw or poile d 
and mixed with the other food. Buckwheat is considere 
preferable to all other grain as a stimulant to egg-laying: ae 
in winter a certain amount is given whole. 
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The demmale Medical Society. 


A MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
to which we have more 
than once had occasion 
to refer in our columns, 
has been established 
and sustained for more 
than six years by the 
Female Medical So- 
ciety, under the pa- 
tronage of the Karl of 
Shaftesbury, K.G., for 
the purpose of pro- 
viding educated women 
with a sound course of 
teaching in the theory 
and practice of mid- 
wifery and the acces- 
sory branches of me- 
dical science. On Wed- 
nesday (last week) a 
large meeting of the 
students of the col- 
friends and subscribers 


(cee and their friends, and of the 
ain society, took place in the lower room, Exeter 
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,» for the purpose of hearing an address on the occa- 
atu of commencing the sixth annual session of the 
Clety’s college. The audience consisted chiefly of 
Adies, though many well-known medical gentlemen, cler- 
8Ymen, and others were upon the platform; and as_ the 
tovement is one that mainly concerns ladies, and in which 
Lousands of ladies take a warm interest, if only in 
Watching the result of the novel experiment, we have 
femed it well to lay a full report of the sixth inaugural 
Meeting before our readers. 

r. Edmunds, of Fitzroy-square, presided, and on 
pening the proceedings gave a number of facts relating 
© the usefulness and success of their past students as 
ly midwives practising in London and various parts of 

‘e country. Eighty-two ladies had entered as students 
the society’s colleze, and of these a large number were 
Already well appreciated by the public—-indeed, there 

tad not been a single case in which the committee had 

Teceived any complaint with regard to the attention or 
Professional skill of the ladies they had recommended. 

€ public could always get the addresses of skilled 

and reliable lady midwives by writing to the lady 

| Secretary of the society. No charge was made for 
. Such information, the society being entirely sup- 
Ported by voluntary contributions, while the teach- 
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Mg operations of the college had been almost 
€ntirely supported by the small fees which stu- 
ents willingly paid. Moreover, the society was of a 
Purely public character, none of the lecturers or pro- 
Moters having any private property in the society ; and 
ne object in view, as soon as funds were collected, would 
be to consolidate the Medical College for Women by royal 
Charter upon a purely public and self-supporting basis. 
r. Edmunds dwelt at some length upon the importance 
and lucrativeness of the branch of practice which the 
Society thought would be most attended to by educated 
Women in all ordinary cases, and said that although the 
Society could not yet boast of any ladies who were 
Tivalling Sir Charles Locock, yet they had a large number 
0 were quite as capable of attending to obstetric cases 
48 any ordinary medical gentlemen were. If in the future 
adies in England rose to the eminence to which lady 
Obstetricians had risen upon the Continent, the ladies 
Would then be able to rely upon consultees of their own 
Sex, as well as upon practitioners in ordinary. That, 

Owever, was a question which would settle itself. 
ona Edmunds then introduced to the meeting Dr. 
harles R. Drysdale, the society’s lecturer on diseases of 
Women, as a gentleman to whom the students were deeply 
indebted for several courses of most valuable lectures, and 
or which, at present, the committee had only been able 

© offer a most inadequate honorarium. 

Dr. Drysdale, who was very cordially received, then 
Proceeded to deliver the inaugural address of the session, 
and the following are the main points on which he dwelt. 
ste expressed his opinion that the introduction of women 
| Into the medical and other professions seemed to him, 
Perhaps, the most important of all social improvements 
°f the day. Wherever civilisation had made much ad- 
Vance women were found often to equal, and sometimes 
be excel, many of their male contemporaries in several 
Tanches of human learning, and even in courage and 
Patriotism. Witness the names of Sappho, Aspasia, and 
T ypatia in ancient Greece ; Elizabeth of England, Maria 
heresa, Catherine of Russia, Jeanne d’Albret, Madame 
Oland, M. Sand, Rosa Bonheur, and in this country re- 
ently Mrs. Fry, Mrs. Barrett Browning, Miss Martineau, 
eat many others, too numerous to refer to, throughout 
| Uropean States. He could see no reason why women 
Should not study for and enter the professions and trades 
hey desired to do so. Firstly, with regard to law, he 
Was certain that women were often exceedingly eloquent, 
; and would often gain over a British jury when a male 
arrister would fail to do so, and as to being solicitors, 
tere seemed to be no reason why a woman should not 
€nter that part of the legal profession. He was surprised, 
eae that so few Churches had hitherto utilised the deep 
se otional character of the female sex, and had enrolled 
SO few of them among the priesthood. It seemed to him 
aie Women were eminently fitted to sway the minds of 
aie by their appeals to the emotions, as seen in such 
yetacters as a Siddons or a Rachel. And although 
ieee might perhaps be less fitted for leading the lives of 
oe Soldier and sailor, he begged to state that if more 
pec lived on board, many of our mercantile marine 
; = would probably be mate ere long more healthy as 
ae ling places for our sailors. The existence, too, of 
a quantities of celibate soldiers was confessed on all 
ee to be fraught with danger to human health and 
-“Ppiness, A great barrier to the entrance of women 
© professions or trades, the bad state of the law with 


Te . 
Sard to married women’s property, would soon be 
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altered—he hoped indeed next session. There were in 
this country more than 400,000 women in excess of men. 
The fact of women entering into professions and trades 
would not lower wages if they entered on the same terms 
as men, since the worst that could happen would be thata 
woman and a man together would earn no more than a 
man at present. The lecturer next proceeded to inquire 
whether there was anything in medicine unsuited to the 
female mind. He could find nothing, and, in passing, said 
that even as a branch of education any man or woman igno- 
rant of the science of biology now-a-days must be considered 
asignorant. The art of medicine comprehended four divi- 
sions—physic, surgery, obstetrics, and hygiene—and he 
surmised that, for a time probably, surgery would be 
the division less frequently attempted by the pioneers of 
the present movement for female education. The prac- 
tice of physic was still full of difficulties, and there were 
still obvious indications that the art had not attained the 


Thentres avy Amusements, 
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Drury LANE.—Belles of the Kitchen—(At Ten Minutes to Eight) Formosa 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

ApELPut.—Too Much of a Good Thing—(At Eight) Lost at Sea—Domestic 
Economy. Seven. 

Stranp.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. Half-past Seven. 

Giope.—Breach of Promise—(At a Quarter-past Eight) Progress. Seven. 

ce oF WaLEs’s.—Quite by Accident—(At Eight) School. Half-past 
Seven. 

Gatety.—Lischen and Fritzchen—(At a Quarter to Eight)—Dreams—(At 
Ten) Linda of Chamouni—Ballet. Seven. 

Lycrum.—A Romantic Attachment—Still Waters Run Deep—Trying it 
On. Half-past Seven. 

Otymric.—Marriage by Candlelight—Little Em’ly—Old Gooseberry. Seven. 

PRINCESS’s.—Escaped from Portland; and other Entertainments. Seven. 

New QueEN’s.—117, Arundel-street, Strand—{At Hight) The Turn of the 
Tide—Tho Secret. Seven. 

HoLBorN.—Wait for an Answer—(At a quarter to Eight) Plain English— 
The Waterman. Seven. 

New Royarry.—Checkmate—(At Nine) The Beast and the Beauty—Sea- 
gulls. Half-past Seven. 

RoyaL CHARING-cRoss.—Room for the Ladies—Little Fibs—(At a 


certainty found in chemistry or in astronomy. Witness 
the existence of the homceopathic and other systems of 
medication. Still, doctors agreed on far more points 
than they differed. They all knew how to distinguish 
between the infinity of diseases flesh is heir to; and al- 
though he admitted that much scepticism as to the action 
of drugs existed, still in some cases there was perfect 
tmanimity among the instructed. The department of 
hygiene, or prevention of disease, was perhaps the most 
important and popular of all the branches of the medical 
art. It was, above all, in this department that the co- 
operation of medical women was quite indispensable. Miss 
Nightingale’s work on hospitals—the best in the language 
—showed how much interest women took in such ques- 
tions. In workhouses and among the poor the value of 
the services of educated medical women would be, he 
was convinced, far beyond any estimate they could form 
of it. Without their aid the truth of hygiene could never 
penetrate into the dwellings of the poor and uneducated 
classes. As to surgery, in former days it required a man 
even of a stout heart and great courage to withstand the 
depressing effects of the agonies of the patient under the 
knife. But the introduction of chloroform had changed 
all this, and all that a modern operator required was 
accurate knowledge of anatomy and care in treatment ; 
and even the most refined woman might, he thought, 
now-a-days be an operative surgeon. In the case of diseases 
of women, it was well known that women had already 
been great practitioners—for example, Madame Boivin ; 
and with regard to midwifery, the very name showed how 
many of the sex had practised this art with great profit 
and honour. In ancient Greece the name of Agnodice 
was mentioned as having been one among a numerous 
host of women famous for the treatment of the ailments 
of their own sex. In the fifteenth century Dorothea 
Bucca, an Italian lady, was professor of anatomy of 
Bologna; and another lady, Alessandria Gigliana, was 
famous in the same school at a still earlier date. In the 
sixteenth century Olivia de Nantes, in Spain, was cele- 
brated for her knowledge of anatomy and medicine ; and 
in England, too, it was only very recently that women had 
given up the practice of midwifery as a profession, since 
before the eighteenth century they were regularly 
examined at Surgeons’ Hall, after being carefully educated 
for this branch of the profession. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century the chair of anatomy 
at the University of Bologna was occupied by Anna Maz- 
zolini, and in 1788 Maria Petraccini took a degree in 
medicine in Florence, and her daughter Zaffini Teretti, 
took a degree at Bologna. Maria della Donne became 
M.D. of Bologna in 1806, and was appointed to the chair 
of midwifery at the university by Napoleon Bonaparte. 
In Germany, Frau von Sibbold early in this century took 
her degree of M.D., as did also her daughter Marianne ; 
and in France the name of Madame Lachapelle at the 
latter end of the last century, and her even more famous 
pupil, Madame Boivin, who became M.D., were names 
celebrated in the archives of medical art. The first English 
lady who obtained the degree of M.D. was Miss Elizabeth 
Blackwell, who graduated at the University of Geneva, 
in America, in 1849, In America it seems that very many 
women have obtained considerable practice, and made 
large professional incomes. They aiso manage hospitals, 
and in a small hospital in Boston, United States, in 1867 
there were treated 198 in-patients, 281 seen at home, and 
4,576 out-patients. In a ladies’ dispensary in’ New 
York 6,354 patients were seen in 1868. In Zurich, 
in Paris, and in St. Petersburg women had passed 
their medical examinations with éclat, and the examin- 
ing bodies of England could not long continue behind 
the whole of the civilised world in what was 
euphemistically styled Conservatism, but what in reality 
was bigotry and ignorant dislike to all change. It ap- 
peared to him that those ladies who could afford it should 
study the whole of medicine and take a degree, if pos- 
sible, as was about to be done by two of the most dis- 
tinguished pupils of the college, Mrs. Thorne and Miss 
M. Chaplin, who, in company with a lady distinguished 
for her literary attainments, Miss Jex-Blake, were about 
to proceed to Edinburgh to go through a regular curri- 
culum at that famous school, and he hoped, ere long, to be 
admitted as graduates in medicine. When this should be 
heard of he believed a sudden shame would take posses- 
sion of the councils of the London University, the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and that they, too, 
would soon open their gates and admit women again to 
degrees or examination in midwifery and medicine. The 
only thing the teachers in the Medical College for Women 
deeply regretted was that they had as yet no museum nor 
dispensary for the students, but he believed that funds 
would now pour in, since there was a manifest tendency 
to agitate for the enfranchisement and “rights of women ‘ 
in all directions. 

We have only to add that at the conclusion of the 
address, which was listened to with marked attention, 
thanks were voted to the lecturer and chairman, and 
some liberal donations to the funds of the college were 
handed in. 


There is to be a Russian Crystal Palace (after the plan and 
gigantic dimensions of the Sydenham building) at St. Peters- 
burg next year,* 


CrysTAL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 
PoLyTEcHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
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Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. 


Quarter-past Nine) Very Little Faust, and More Mephistopheles 
—An Hero foran Hour. Half-past Seven. 


Royat AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus, Hotporn.—Equestrian Performances. 


Morning Performances Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 
Open at Ten. 


: t Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 


Mapamur Tussavup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Sunpay.— Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 


», 11. Monday.—Oxford Michaelmas Term begins, 
. 12, Tuesday.—First quarter moon, 10.2 A.M. 

», 13. Wednesday.—Sun rises 6.22 A.M. 

», 14 Thursday.—Fire insurance due. 

», 15, Friday.—Jupiter due 8. 1.33 a.m. 

» 16, Saturday.—Sun sets 5.3 P.M. 


Our Detter Bushes, 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Tae Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ss.sceeseeeeeeeeeeee 178, Od. 
Half a Year fs Arey ty XT SOCERIGRET) © cb Gath 
Quarter of a Year ay Vieteccecrce tet cmt soe 2d. 


x,* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet- 
street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Ep1iror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own Paper from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher, 

* * The continuation of our illustrated articles on point- 
lace will appear in our next number, when a handsome original 
design for a banner-screen will be given. 


Mrs. 8. (Greenwich).—The promised series is in active pre- 
paration, and will be commenced in an early number. Your 
other request shall be attended to. 

Mrs. Cora J.—Burnous is pronounced as if spelled burnoo. In 
jardiniére the accent is on the first and third syllables. 
Jardiniére is a name given to various fancy flower-stands 
for windows, and for table vases for bouquets. 

A New SupscriBer.—Make your black French Poplin a single 
skirt, plain waist, and belted. Put bands of bias velvet on 
the skirt. Velvet and fringe on the mantle. 

Miss H. (Buckingkam).—We do not know of any establish- 
ment in London where they could now be obtained, though 
possibly there may be such. The specimens we referred to 
had been imported from Paris and America. 

SrrEL JEWELLERY.—An expert informs us that the best plan 
for cleaning steel jewellery is to rub it with rouge powder, 
applied by chamois leather stretched on a hard wooden 
surface. 

Acorn.—Paint your corns with a camel’s-hair brush dipped in 
strong iodine. Starch will relieve the pain this causes. 
Thanks for your recipe. : 

SuBSCRIBER.—It is not strange that a man of active habits 
and an early riser, such as you describe yourself, should 
become drowsy on sitting down to read. Yield to the just 
demands of nature, and sleep a few moments, not more, and 
you will find yourself wonderfully refreshed. In church 
the case is different, and we can only advise you to sit under 
a wide-awake minister, and struggle with your failing as 
earnestly as you can. If your drowsiness amounted to a 
disease we should counsel you to seek a physician ; but from 
your showing it seems only to come from superabundant 
vitality, 


Wr again print the “ regulations” of this department for the benefit 
of new subscribers :— 4 

1. All letters for this column should be marked outside the envelope 
with the word ‘‘Exchange,” and addressed to the Editor, at 102, Fleet- 
street. No charge whatever is made for the use of the ‘‘ Exchange. 

2. Advertisements should be clearly written, and should be worded as 
briefly as possible. The ‘“‘ Exchange Column” being for the convenience 
of private persons, and only for the exchange of fancy articles, works of 
art, &c., wearing apparel, whether old or new, is excluded; nor can any 
article for sale be announced. : ; 

3. Writers not wishing their names to appear in print may adopt any 
pseudonym they please for publication; but it is absolutely necessary, to 
prevent deception or mistake, and to facilitate the forwarding of letters, 
that the real name and address should in all cases be communicated to the 
Editor, ane the pseudonym once adopted by the writer consistently 
adhered to. ‘ 

4, Every letter intended to be forwarded must be sent, under cover, to 
the Editor, properly stamped, and with the pseudonym of the writer as 
well as that of the person for whom the packet is intended, clearly written 
at the top of the envelope. 

5. No weighty parcels of any kind are to be sent to the office of the 
paper ; nothing but stamps, crests, and such things as can be conveniently 
enclosed in envelopes. In all other cases, the names and addresses of 
exchangers must be ascertained, that the packets may be sent direct. 


I HAVE a number of books suitable for girls. The books are 
nearly new. What will any one give for them ?—TIny. ; 

WANTED photographs of celebrities, in exchange for old pic- 
tures and engravings suitable for nursery walls. —PHoTO. 

I HAVE a club croquet suit, in good condition, which I would 
give for ostrich feathers (must be good), and sealskin hat.—H. E. 

WANTED a canary in song, with pretty gilt cage. Please 


state wants. —HoME-BIRD. pe ees 
JuLIA will be happy to give books and music (list shall be 
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sent) in exchange for about two yards of good old point lace. 
Also an opera-glass wanted. Haye several useful things to 


offer. 
WE have forwarded letters to ‘‘ Bridget ” and ‘‘ Little Fay.” 


Che Lady's Olon Aaper. 
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Tue Social Science Congress, which opened at 
Bristol on Wednesday last week, has been well at- 
tended by ladies, who’ in many of the debates have 
taken an active part. Special papers have also been 
read or lectures delivered by the more prominent 
members—such as Miss Carpenter, Miss Louisa 
Twining, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Miss Emily Faith- 
full, and others. Miss Carpenter took a particularly 
active part in the work of the sections, and of the 
Ladies’ Conference, over which she presided. At the 
first meeting of the Conference, Miss Carpenter read a 
letter from Miss Nightingale, expressing her heartfelt 
good wishes for the success of the meetings, and her 
regret that in her present state she could do no more. 
After a few further observations, on the study of medi- 
cine by women in England, of which she said Miss 
Garret presented a noble and unique example, Miss 
Carpenter introduced Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, of New 
York, who is now visiting in England, and of whom, 
it may be remembered, we published a portrait some 
time ago. Dr. Blackwell said she did not wish to 
enter on personalities, but to make some remarks on 
two points—the usefulness of the study of medicine 
by women, and their education for it. As, however, 
Miss Carpenter thought it useful to show how ob- 
stacles might be overcome, she gave an interesting 
sketch of her life and the course of study she had 
undergone. She had now practised for twenty years 
in New York as a family physician, and had, together 
with her sister, Dr. Emily Blackwell, established a hos- 
pital for women, which had 7,000 patients annually, to 
which had just beenaddedatraining college. An unusual 
form of practice had arisen there; female physicians 
not only acting as midwives or in diseases peculiar to 
women, but were called in and remained as family 
physicians, and here their influence was of peculiar 
value in teaching to the members of a household the 
numerous details of hygienic and sanatory laws so 
necessary to health, The successful study of medicine 
by women was now firmly established in America, and 
the number of those who followed it was increasing, 
but the opposition to it there at first was greater than 
even in England. She foundj in England great 
cordiality among her profession. Dr. Blackwell then 
went on to speak of the advantages attending the study 
of medicine or any other art by women and men to- 
gether—the one stimulated the other, and women 
learnt how to study by the more trained habits of the 
men. When women were in earnest they always met 
with kindness and respect from men. Several ques- 
tions were then asked, which brought out many in- 
teresting facts as to the extent and influence of 
this study among women, Dr. Blackwell insisting upon 
the greater need for a general knowledge of hygienic 
laws. The subject of Workhouse visiting was next 
brought forward, and Miss Louisa Twining, of Lon- 
don, who originated this movement in the first in- 
stance, gave a sketch of the beginning and objects of 
the work. This was a question, she said, which re- 
quired much tact and management. The principle 
acted upon in forming the association had been, that 
of bringing women’s influence to bear as a refining 
element among the aged, the sick, and the children ; 
but unless ladies acted with judgment and wise know- 
ledge, they did more harm than good, and justly laid 
themselves open to the charge of interference by the 
Guardians, who would then refuse admittance. The 
other matters that engaged the attention of ladies at the 
Conference and elsewhere included the Education of 
the Neglected Poor, the Crime of Infanticide, Female 
Education in India, the Separation of the Sexes in 
Education, &c., but such extended notice as it 
may be deemed well, in a paper designed for family 
reading, to take of any of these topics must be post- 
poned till our next number. 


The Empress of the French—the progress of whose 
journey we chronicle in another column, got a certifi- 
cate of the health of her husband signed by his medical 
advisers before leaving ; a sort of political precaution. 
The Pope sent her Majesty his benediction by tele- 
graph before she departed from St. Cloud, which event 
is thus recorded in a Parisian journal :— 


Previous to her departure on Thursday, her Majesty the 
pee Clout eet by the Countess de la Poeze, came 
from gout to visit the ruins of the Hippodrome. Her 
Majesty 4 not return without leaving behind her many 
tokens of ie usual charity for the sufferers by the disaster . 
At five in the evening her Majesty dined in private with the 
Emperor and Prince Imperial, and afterwards started on her 
journey to Constantinople. Her Majesty wore a brown 
travelling costume, with a hat of the same colour, and was ac- 
companied by the Emperor and the Prince to the station con- 
structed in the private park. Their Majesties were in a closed 
carriage, their suite consisting of Generals Froissard and Mals- 
herbes, “who were on duty. A number of dignitaries, 
General Fleury among others, had assembled to take leave of 
the illustrious traveller. The Empress entered the railway 
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carriage, and the Prince stepped in after her and remained 
until the last moment, when the Emperor, who had been 
standing at the door, said, ‘‘ Now, Louis, say good-bye to your 
mother and come down,” A minute later the Imperial train 
had sped on its way. 

In old times it would seem a strange proceeding—the 
Queen or Empress of France starting off alone on a 
visit to the Grand Turk. Providing herself with a 
sailor costume and bags of money, and surrounding 
herself by a few favoured friends, the lady who shares 
the throne of France goes off for a couple of months to 
the land of Mahomet on a visit to the Sultan, a sove- 


reign who does not indulge in ladies at Court, and. 


where the habits and customs of the country are 
scarcely inviting for a sovereign lady who does not 
travel with her sovereign lord. But it is the fashion 
now for princes and princesses to go about like any 
other mortals. Some time ago her Majesty was 
known to have a great desire to visit the Holy Land 
and Rome. What a queer turn things have taken. 
She will find herself, instead of kneeling in the Holy 
Sepulchre, bending to the ladies of the harem of 
Abdul-Aziz; instead of kissing the foot of the Pope at 
Rome, her Majesty may be exercising her own feet in 
the Sultan’s ball-room. There will be a circle of 
Christians to make up a court at Constantinople—the 
Prince and Princess of Prussia, the foreign ambas- 
sadors and their ladies, and some Christian Ottomans 
of high rank, We are told the daughter of Mustapha 
Fazil Pasha will be “ attached” to the Empress. ‘The 
Sultan is sure to treat the Empress of the French with 
the same sort of magnificence as that bestowed on the 
Prince of Wales. There will be dinners, and _ balls, 
and fétes on the Bosphorus, some of the material for 
which has been despatched from Paris—-cooks and 
decorators. —_———_— 

The sudden collapse of three of our largest as- 
surance companies, with the prospect of others follow- 
ing, must have carried untold misery, actual or pro- 
spective, into thousands of homes—ladies, of necessity, 
being the greatest sufferers. We ourselves know of 
two sad instances. In the one, a husband and father, 
in circumstances that precluded the possibility of his 
making other provision for his family, paid into one 
of the bankrupt companies for over fifteen years, and 
now he is lying on a dying bed agonised by the 
prospect of leaving a delicate wife and family totally 
unprovided for. In the second instance, the husband, 
now too old to join another company, had paid in for 
over twenty years, and, previous to that, he had paid 
for eight years into a company wound up many years 
ago. These are but two of many equally distressing 
cases that might doubtless be given, but we select these 
as having passed under our own observation. With 
such grim facts before them, it behoves ladies, espe- 
cially maiden ladies and widows, to be extremely care- 
ful how they enter offices that may be brought under 
their notice by paid canvassers, and of which they 
know little or nothing, and many will thank us for 
publishing a short and easy rule for their guidance in 
the matter. The Saturday Review says the rule 
derived from the history and position of the best life 
assurance offices is, that the accumulated fund of a 
sound society should be at least eight times the amount 
of the annual premiums, or should be at least one 
fourth of the money assured. The position of the 
best offices would be much more truly described by 
saying that their accumulated fund is ten times the 
amount of their premium revenue, or one-third of 
the sum assured, and there are offices which have 
a fund twenty times the amount of their premium 
revenue. But the insurer need not apply a rule 
which only a few offices could satisfy, and the 
rule which would bid him be content with eight 
times the annual premiums is quite safe. Almost 
every society publishes the amount of its premium 
revenue, because it makes a great show to parade the 
receipt of a large yearly income. When, therefore, an 
insurer has an office proposed to him, he should simply 
multiply the premium revenue by eight, and decline 
to insure in that office unless the last return show that 
the society has an accumulated fund, invested in first- 
class securities specifically described, equal to eight 
times the premium revenue. Of course there are 
many excellent, sound, trustworthy offices, which do 
not possess an accumulated fund eight times the 
amount of their premium revenue. Young offices 
cannot possibly possess such a fund. But then 
insurers onght to have some distinct reason for in- 
suring in a young oflice. 


The discovery of a diamond weighing three quarters 
of a pound, and worth, on a moderate estimate, 
twenty millions of money, would be an event calcu- 
lated to leave a mark even on this age of sensations. 
We only regret that we cannot quite announce it as a 
fact. A stone, however, assumed to be precious, and 
defined in successive telegrams as a diamond, a topaz, 
and a nondescript, has actually been found in the 
Australian gem-sand. ‘The thing,” as a correspondent 
irreverently calls it, is as big as a large lemon, it 
weighs between seven and eight ounces in the scale, 
and it might, as people say, be anything for all that 
could be told. Tio enable the reader to speculate on 
the possible marvel, and appreciate the phenomenon 
at its proper worth, we will just explain what it 
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means, or would mean, if actually realised. Diamonds 
are measured by their weight in carats, a cara 
being four grains. The largest diamond of which we 
in this country have any practical knowledge 18 the 
famous Koh-i-noor, which in its historical shape, 4% 
shown at the Exhibition of 1851, weighed 186 carats, 
or 744 grains. The new Australian diamond wou 
weigh about 900 carats, or 3,600 grains—just about 
five times as much. Diamonds, however, increase 
enormously in theoretical value with increase ? 
weight ; so that, whereas the Koh-i-noor was com” 
puted to be worth, according to the ascending scale ° 
prices, some 2,000,0002., the Australian stone woul : 
be valued by a jeweller at far more than five time> 
that sum. We need hardly add that such calculations 
are purely speculative. It is all very well to prove the 
value of a diamond by the rates of a conventional tables 
but, as no purchasers could be found with millions 1? 
their pockets, the estimate is entirely nominal. The 
real value of a thing is what it will bring, and 10 
stone could be actually sold for a million, In point 
of fact, this limitation of market values was very 
soon reached in the late buoyancy of the trade. Up 
to a certain point the value of diamonds rose greatly 
about twenty years ago, but when this point had bee? 
passed the prices remained stationary. The enhance 
ment occurred solely in stones that, as the phrasé 
goes, were “everybody’s money.” <A diamond worth 
5002, or even 1,000/., would fetch twenty or thirty 
per cent. in addition, but the famous Burgundy dia- 
mond, for instance, brought only 20,000/—a very 
moderate price. It will certainly be interesting t0 
learn by-and-bye what this “reputed” diamond turns 
out to be, but, as regards the mere possibilities of the 
case, we may remark that there is already a “ reputed 
diamond in the world weighing actually twice as much 
as the Australian gem. This wonderful stone is, OF 
was, in the Portuguese Treasury, among the Crow? 
jewels of the kingdom, and it is known to weigh 
1,880 carats. Unfortunately, that is about the 
amount of knowledge we possess in the case, for the 
Government would never allow it to be examined, an 
it may only be a white sapphire or something less 
The Australian colonists are carried away by the 
novelty of the discovery and the excitement of the 
idea, They are all dreaming of precious stones. At 
every table and in every railway carriage “ the talk 18 
of diamonds and rubies, opals and emeralds, pearls aD 
topazes,” and persons of all ranks are rushing to the 
mines. ee! 

Yet another convent squabble. On Monday, at the 
Police-office, Birmingham, before Mr. Kinnersley, the 
stipendiary magistrate, a young woman, named Florence 
Walton, was placed in the dock, having been found by 
the police in the streets on Sunday morning, at tw? 
o'clock, in apitiable state of destitution. She gave the 
address of several persons in the town by whom she 
said she was known, and one of whom she stated ha 
recommended her some weeks ago to Father Dowling: 
The girl, who is about seventeen years old, said that 
about a month ago she went to Father Austin, of the 
Oratory, Hagley-road, and informed him that she was 
destitute, and he recommended her to apply 1? 
Father Dowling, to whom she accordingly went 
and intimated to him that she was desirous 
of becoming a Roman Catholic ; that she had attended 
chapel for some time, but was told by her brothers 
that if she persisted in going to the chapel 
she must leave home. She continued to go notwith- 
standing, and in consequence of her friends casting het 
off she had become destitute. Father Dowling imme 
diately gave her a note of introduction to the lady 
superioress of Camphill Convent, where she went, was 
admitted, and remained three weeks. According 1? 
the statement of the superioress to Detective Sergea? 
Cooper, who was instructed to make full inquiries int© 
the matter, during the young woman’s stay in the 
convent some unpleasantness arose between her 4? 
the other girls of the institution respecting her coD” 
duct, and the lady superioress gave orders that she 
must leave ; but owing to the young woman’s statemeP 
that her brothers had gone to Worcester, and that she 
had nowhere to go to, she was allowed to Tea 
few days longer. On Saturday, however, the lavy: 
superioress had occasion to reprimand her for aa 
conduct, and told her that she should have to into 
Father Dowling, and in about two hours after this §” 
made her escape through one of the windows on the a 
floor, upon which the lady superioress addressed us 
following letter to Father Dowling : “ Dear Father ae 
Florence Walton has gone. She jumped out of t Fs 
window. No one had spoken to her, therefore I fear ne 
mind was not quite at ease. Poor girl, I am vers 
very sorry for her, and would willingly serve her } oe 
my power.—Begging a blessing, I am, yours de 
fully in Christ, Sister Mary Elizabeth.” The sta a 
ment of the young woman herself is altogether 
variance with that of the lady superioress, and 18 
the effect that she was locked up in a room by h 
and not allowed to see any person, and that in ~ 
quence of the treatment she received she too a 
vantage of the first opportunity of escape, and jue 
out of 2 window on Saturday night at half-past ¢s 
o'clock. The magistrates adjourned the case 10 Ae 
that a more searching investigation might be ma ee 
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n THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Saturd Winter season at this theatre was commenced on 
act Tday night by the production of a new drama, in four 
€@ joint work of Messrs. Dion Boucicault and 

J. Byron. The house was crowded from floor to 
Seataey 2 brilliant and fashionable audience ; and their 

mie : Hignesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, who 
©Teceived most enthusiastically, occupied the royal 


an “nly some of its incidents border upon that particular 
lt is, however, eminently 
shc Cc, as we have a real banking-house, with real clerks 
Velling sovereigns and posting books, so true to nature 
tess they forget not to say to a customer, ‘‘ How’ll you 
Alt}, 1%?” on changing his cheques across the counter. 
tough it is not so realistic as some of the Drury-lane 
amas, it most assuredly belongs more to that class we 
or usually disposed to associate with the name of Mr. 
Ucicault than with that of Mr. Byron. 
ay r. play deals with the adventures of Walter Coram, 
En ast India merchant, who has been long absent from 
Yo gland, and is supposed to have been drowned on his 
oy tge home in the Bombay Castle—the vessel having 
0 wrecked and all hands lost. The merchant’s bag- 
Se, however, has duly arrived, having, it is presumed, 
ae forwarded by another ship. Mr. Coram has large 
‘Ms upon one Franklin, a banker in Lombard-street. 
fee in the banker’s employment is a clerk named Raw- 
88, who plots to obtain possession of the funds lying in 
the ank at the call of the missing merchant. He engages, 
°refore, Jos Jessop, a convict of his acquaintance, to 
*rsonate Mr. Coram and urge his claims upon the house 
ranklin. Rawlings, it may be stated, is engaged to 
‘try Katy, the daughter of Jessop, but has begun to 
ary of that young lady, and contemplates marriage 
ith Laura, the only child of the banker. Of course Mr. 
daman has not been lost at all, and was not a passenger 
R board the ill-fated Bombay Castle. He is safe in 
rae and, and, strange to say, although in possession of 
1 Sums of money, is occupying very squalid lodgings in 
Ove-lane, Lambeth, over the shop of this very Jos 


J ; : OA ae : 
BeceD) who, besides being a convict, is a herbalist and 
Wack doctor, Jog has long abandoned his household, 


how = ats : 
°Wever, and it is some time, therefore, before the 


°dger and his landlord, the real and the pretended 
-ytlter Coram, are brought face to face with each other. 
si d en this event occurs the advantage is at first on the 
& of the imposter, who has possession of Mr. Coram’s 
Papers and luggage, and can defy him to prove his own 
entity. A complicated conflict between the knave and 
“4e honest man now ensues. In thé course of it we are 
troduced to a picture of the panic of 1866. Then we 
@ve a representation of a run upon Franklin’s Bank, 
Which is somehow only saved from collapse by the timely 
; tervention of the real Walter Coram. Other startling 
Neidents follow. Katy Jessop, driven to desperation by 
'e infidelity of Rawlings, attempts to fling herself into 
1e Thames off Hungerford-bridge. She is saved, it need 
ardly be stated, to become the wife of Mr. Coram. 
pest the villains of the play, fearing discovery, and find- 
ie their plots one after another crumbling to pieces in their 
ands, determine upon the destruction of their opponent 
“nd all evidences of their guilt, by burning down Jessop’s 
‘erbarium,” after locking up Coram in one of the garrets. 
eae is saved by the timely arrival of the fire-engines, 
aa by the active exertions of Katy Jessop. The last 
ean? the usual drawing-room interior of a suburban villa, 
thoes up the story. Walter Coram enjoys his own again, 
F € villains are permitted to emigrate, and a husband is 
°und for Laura, the banker’s daughter, in the person of 
certain Lord Alfred Colebrooke. The piece cannot be 
-Nsidered by any means brilliant or strikingly original ; 
appears rather to be, toa certain extent, areproduction 
te drama of Les Pawrres de Paris, which furnished 
“4r. -Boucicault with the materials for his Streets of 
91 don, with recourse here and there to such works as Miss 
ptdon’s ‘** Henry Dunbar,” and Mr. Dickens’s ‘“‘ Mutual 
“Tend,” the episodical adventures of John Harmon in the 
‘st-named story having been especially laid under contri- 
tion, This, however, must be said for it, the story 
= the advantage of being perfectly intelligible to every 
“pacity. The evanescent boundary between good and 
mil, where battles for and against rehabilitations are so 
®adily fought, is never approached. There are no vir- 
Susly vicious or viciously virtuous persons, whose 
°ubtiul merits drag ‘‘ Paterfamilias” into print, and 
@ke him ask whether the morally pure air of London is 
© be infected by the moral fogs of Paris. The good are 
80d, the bad are bad, and the crimes are the old-fashioned 
lelodramatic ones of fraud, forgery, and attempted 
urder, Then there are scenic advantages. The fire to 
ich we have referred was admirably managed, and will 


Probably become as popular as the famous conflagration 
the Streets of London. Smyley and Katy scaling the 


Yr so A : 3 
°of, and arriving just as Coram is clutching the bars of 


US attic in wild despair, was undoubtedly the situation of 
at Piece. In answer to an enthusiastic shout for the 
‘hors, Messrs. Boucicault and Byron bowed their 
“Snowledyments from the stage, and most of the leading 
*tformers were summoned to receive their share of 
*pular applause. 
le performance commenced, we may add in conclu- 
» With Mr, A. Harris’s comedietta, Too Much of a 
Pnonting, and ended with Mr. Mark Lemon’s farce, 
Stie Lconomy. 


Mi. : ROYALTY THEATRE. ahs 
thes Oliver has provided a new burlesque for her 
ie from the pen of the author whose etc ee in 
with qn Llack-Eycd Susan are so closely identified 
1e *Jittle house in Dean-street.” Though we can 


lay : : 
a venture to predict for the piece produced on Mon- 
“Y Nic 


Sion 
Goo, 


boards for many nights to come. Mr. Burnand, in 
transposing the title of ‘‘The Beauty and the Beast” of 
the old fairy tale to The Beast and the Beauty of his own 
work, has not departed essentially from the leading 
points of the former. The piece abounds in comic situa- 
tions, the music is on the whole admirable and _ well 
selected, but the dialogue in parts shows signs of hasty 
and careless composition. The burlesque has been well 
mounted, however, the acting is good, and many of the 
costumes are quite gorgeous. Miss Oliver and the prin- 
cipal performers were summoned before the curtain at 
the close of the performance, and on the author being 
called for, Mr. Dewar stated that Mr. Burnand was out 
of England, but he would convey to him at the earliest 
opportunity the intelligence of the favour with which his 
work had been received. 


CRYSTAL] PALACE CONCERTS. 


The weekly concerts which, to lovers of genuine 
music, are the chief attraction of the Crystal Palace, 
were resumed on Saturday afternoon, under the direction 
of Mr. Manns. On appearing in the orchestra the able 
and zealous conductor was welcomed by the audience 
with the hearty greeting which is his due, and to which 
he never proved himself better entitled than on the occa- 
sion under notice. What Mr. Manns has done for the 
Saturday concerts, and what the Saturday concerts have 
done for the Crystal Palace, are sufficient matters of noto- 
riety to make further reference to the subject unneces- 
sary. From the prospectus, put forth some time since, 
it may be gathered that the same spirit and the same re- 
search will mark the conduct of the new series as have 
rendered its predecessors famous. Novelty, combined 
with recognised excellence, will distinguish the pro- 
grammes ; and that the performances will show progress 
rather than the opposite may safely be taken for granted. 
Into the details of the prospectus we need not enter. 
The Saturday Concerts are of so uniformly high 
a character that not one of them can be ignored 
without the loss of something which no true ama- 
teur would miss hearing if by any possibility he 
could help it. One fact, however, may be cited as likely 
to cause general satisfaction ; and that is, that among the 
promised new things, Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan’s Prodigal 
Son, which obtained such well-merited success at the 
recent Worcester Festival, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Tu es Petrus ” 
(posthnmous), and Professor Bennett’s Philharmonic 
symphony in G minor are included. The other novelties 
will be noticed in the order of their occurrence ; and it 
may suftice to state now that they are both numerous and 
inviting. At the second concert, which takes place to- 
day (Saturday), besides the noble Reformation Symphony 
of Mendelssohn, which the Crystal Palace directors may 
claim the credit of having been the first to introduce to 
the public, we are promised two novelties in the shape of 
the overture to Schubert’s almost wholly unknown opera, 
Die beiden Freunde von Salamanka, and another orchestral 
prelude, by the late Adolphe Adam, one of the liveliest 
of French composers—that to his opera, Giralda ; together 
with Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, his fifth and grandest 
for the pianoforte—Mr. Charles Hallé being the pianist. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTNGS. 


A PAINFUL incident took place in Paris, a few nights ago, 
at the Opera Comique. M. Barré, the tenor, and Mme. 
Gallie-Marié were singing the first act of the Petite Fadette, 
when the former stopped short. His partner, thinking he had 
forgotten his part, whispered to Barré what came next, but 
as he remained silent the curtain had to fall. It turned out 
that Barré had completely lost his memory, and that he re- 
membered not one note of the Petite Fadette. Apologies were 
made to the disappointed audience, who retired, as it became 
impossible to proceed with the opera. The cause of the 
disaster was paralysis of the brain and tongue. 

Mr. Boucieault has been passing through a low fever, the 
result of overwork. The malady attacked him at Brighton, 
but we are glad to be able to state that the accounts of his 
recovery are satisfactory. His new piece for the Princess's 
has however, had to be postponed. 5 

Dr. Morton Brown, a well-known Congregational minister 
at Cheltenham, has ‘suspended from church membership” a 
female singer in. his chapel, and teacher in his school, for 
dancing at an open-air entertainment connected with a gipsy 
gathering. 

Mlle. Schneider has just signed an agreement with M. 
Raphael Felix for a series of performances next season in 
London, in the principal provincial towns, and in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, for which she is to receive the sum of 
7,000. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill's work on ‘The Subjection of 
Women” has recently been introduced to the notice of the 
Russian public by four translators simultaneously, and is now 
having an almost unprecedented sale. 4 
Mme. Marie Sass has been singing at Baden in Un Balla in 
Maschera, together with Mme. Volpini, MM. Delle Sedie and 
Tagliafico. A young tenor from Florence, M. Paolo Augusti, 
who enacted Riccardo, is said to have considerable natural 
powers, quite uncultivated by art. 

Mme. Sainton-Dolby is about to appear at Bristol in ora- 
torio, previous to her final retirement. 

Mr. Murray's new periodical, the Academy, of which the 
first number will appear to-day (Saturday), will contain two 
important contributions to the Byron controversy. One of 
them is a hitherto unpublished document, written by Lord 
Byron at Venice in 1816, relating to his separation from Lady 
Byron; the other is an authentic narrative of the circum- 
stances under which Lord Byron’s autobiography was de- 
stroyed. 

i Princesse de Frébizonde, M. Offenbach’s Jatest effusion, 
is to be brought out at the Bouffes Parisiens in November. 

From Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope we are led to expect a 
new novel, ‘*The Garstangs of Garstang Grange,” to be 
published by Messrs. Smith and Elder ; which firm will in- 
troduce to the public a new writer of fiction in the author of 
- Gascon story, the subject of which is the Hotel du Petit St. 

ean. 

Mr. W. Kinglake is in the Crimea, collecting materials for 
the continuation of his History of the War. It is reported 
that he has been ‘‘ telegrammed” to returm, in order to give 
his evidence touching election matters at Bridgewater. 

The Figaro states that the manager of an English theatre, 


; accompanied by a scene-painter, has already arrived at 
ght a longevity equal to the two already named, | Pantin, to sketch the scene of the recent tragedy, preparatory 


te is no doubt that it will keep its place on these} to bringing out a drama. 


Mr. F. C. Burnand has written a new drama, which will be 
produced at the Queen’s as soon as the run of Turn of the Tide 
1s over. 

The Japanese novelist Kiong te Bakin has finished a novel 
which he began nearly forty years ago; but then it isina 
hundred and six volumes. The romance readers in Japan will 
have a ‘nice book” for the long evenings of several long 
winters. 

The Surrey Theatre reopens on Saturday, the 16th inst., 
under the management of Mrs. Charles Pitt, with a new 
drama in which Madame Celeste will appear. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatly promises to add to the pleasant illustra- 
tions of topography in a forthcoming work, ‘* Rambles round 
about Piccadilly and Pall Mall.” 

John Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant poet, has just 
had a monument erected to his memory at Helpston, his 
native place. The spot chosen is by the roadside, not far 
from the cottage of his birth, and a few yards from the church- 
yard wherein he lies. The memorial is an ornamental one, 
and very appropriate. There are four panels containing in- 
scriptions ; on one of them is inscribed, ‘‘ This memorial is 
erected to perpetuate the memory of John Clare, the North- 
amptonshire peasant poet, a native of this village. ‘Born 
July 13, 1793. Died May 20, 1864.” The other panels bear 
suitable passages from the poet’s works. 

The autobiography of Flora Macdonald, the preserver of 
Prince Charles Stuart, will shortly be published in Edinburgh. 
The MS. has till now been carefully kept in the family record 
chest. The volume, which is being edited by the last surviv- 
ing granddaughter of the heroine, will contain some interest- 
ing anecdotes hitherto unpublished regarding the memorable 
escape of the prince. 


Miss Patti Josephs will take the part of Little Emily in the 
version of David Copperfield, to be brought out at the 
Olympic. 

Mr. G. A. Saia’s extravaganza, announced for last season, 
will positively, is is said, be produced at the Gaiety in 
December. Mr. Charles Lyall wili also return here when 
he has fulfilled his engagements with Mr. Mapleson’s pro- 
vincial company. 

We understand that a project is on foot for converting the 
Royal Coliseum, Regent’s-park, into an opera-house. There 
will be five principal entrances and five tiers of boxes; and 
to render.the corridors more attractive as a lounge between 
the acts, they will be adapted for the exhibition of pictures, 
which will be received, if desired, for sale. An important 
feature of the scheme is an underground communication 
between the new opera-bouse and the Metropolitan Railway. 

Mrs. Gordon, of Parkhill, in Aberdeenshire, is at present 
engaged in writing a life of Sir David Brewster, her late il- 
lustrious father. Mrs. Gordon is not altogether unknown in 
the world of letters, she having written some very pleasant 
books for young people. She seems admirably fitted for such 
a work as that which she has now undertaken. She was re- 
cently in Jedburgh, the birthplace of Sir David, visiting all 
the places connected with his childhood, and collecting what 
reminiscences she could relating to the family. 

Mr. Tennyson’s forth¢oming volume will contain not only 
the promised Arthurean poems, but some pieces of a character 
that will specially delight those of his admirers who think 
the ‘‘ Northern Farmer” and the ‘‘Grandmother’s Apology” 
the best things he has done since ‘f In Memoriam.” 


The Musical Standard says: Her Majesty has, we under- 
stand, forwarded a handsome donation of 25/. to the organ 
fund of Carisbrooke Church, a place of historical interest. 

The Altona police have ordered that na female singer under 
twenty-one shall appear on the stage. 

Mile. Nilsson has received a bracelet, the gift of Queen 
Victoria, which makes the 101st bracelet in her possession. 

Among the new books promised by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton for the goming season is ‘‘The Education of the 
Heart,” by Mrs. Hillis. 

The St. James’s Theatre will open during the present 
month, under the management of Mrs. John Wood, an 
actress who, after a long residence in America, reappeared 
at the Princess’s. Mr. J. R. Planché will superintend all 
stage arrangements. An operetta by Offenbach, a classical 
English comedy (probably The School for Scandal), and a new 
ballet will constitute the opening programme. Among 
members of the company are Miss Herbert, Miss Henrade, 
Miss Susan Pyne, and one or two actors, American and Eng- 
lish, new yet as to the London stage. 

RoyAL AMPHITHEATRE, HoLBorn.—The proprietors of this 
popular place of amusement, which appears to be taking the 
ground occupied by the Astley’s of our youth, may congratu- 
late themselves on having commenced their new season well. 
The theatre was so well filled on Saturday that some of the 
audience had to find seats upon the stage. The house has 
been renovated throughout, and some impcrtant improve- 
ments have taken place in many of the arrangements. 

LeicH Hunt Memorrat.—This memorial will be inaugu- 
rated at Kensal-green Cemetery on the 19th inst., by Lord 
Houghton. 

The Monday Popular Concerts will recommence on the 8th 
of November, with Mme. Normann Weruda at the first stand 
of the quartet. 

Srory or AN Actress.—The famous Malibran almost 
always fainted at the conclusion of Otello, Desdemona in 
which was one of her great impersonations. The reason of 
this was as follows : When quite a child she accompanied her 
father, the famous Garcia, to New York, where he was en- 
gaged as tenor at the opera. One Monday be returned to his 
daughter, who was also his pupil, and informed her that the 
prima donna was seriously ill, and that she must be ready to 
play Desdemona on Wednesday. She knew the music per- 
fectly, but as she had never sung on a public stage, she 
naturally wished to get off this sudden and unexpected déhut, 
but Garcia would not hear of it. With a brutality which, by 
the way, was not unusual with him, he told her that she must 
sing the part, and that if she did not come up to his expecta- 
tions he would kill her on the spot, for which purpose he 
should on that night take a real dagger instead of a stage one. 
The night arrived, and Malibran achieved quite a success. 
All went well until the last act. Then as Othello was steal- 
ing up to the recumbent Desdemona a shrill scream ran 
through the house, and Malibran, jumping up from the couch, 
rushed off the stage. The curtain was let down and the opera 
came to an untimely end. It was soon discovered that Mali- 
bran was missing. Search was instituted for her by the 
police, but for two days she could not be found. Then she 
was discovered hiding behind some timber in a timber-yard, 
half dead with fright and starvation. The effect of this, her 
first appearance in the part, was so indelibly imprinted on 
her recollection, that whenever she sang i$ the circumstances 
came back to her, and often resulted in a fainting fit at the 
close of the opera. As an intimate friend of Malibran’s, who 
heard the story from her own lips, I can vouch for its authen- 
ticity.— Theatrical and Musical Review. 
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WE may congratulate our readers that 
walking dresses for the autumn and early 
winter do not, so far, differ greatly in 
form from those of the past season, and 
it is pleasant to relate, also, at the out- 
set, that last year’s dresses will require 
but little alteration, and are capable of 
being remodelled to the slightly-changed 
shapes. The short, round skirt with bouf- 
fant tournure is at present retained, the 
novelty being in the wrapping and trim- 
ming. The fancy is for masculine-looking 
garments, such as double-breasted jackets and redingotes 
—the latter word meaning riding-coat, or great-coat, being 
the most appropriate name for the garments variously 
called polonaise and casaque. Modifications of this gar- 
ment worn with a short skirt will be the popular style for 
walking suits of heavy materials. Jackets and close-fitting 
basques with upper skirts have not disappeared, but with 
ruffles and sashes have taken a fresh lease of life, and will 
last another season. They are worn with close postillion 
basques and Louis XIV. waistcoats. 

The Redingote.—To particularise, the redingote body is 
fitted closely at the back with half loose fronts turned 
over in revers and held in position by a belt, giving a 
graceful outline to the figure. Below the belt the front is 
short, while the full back descends more than half down 
the dress skirt, forming puffs or broad pleats. A wide 
belt and voluminous bow at the back, with or without 
sash ends. On the easy-fitting coat-sleeves deep cuffs are 
turned up, or are simulated by trimming. There are no 
epaulets. Two rows of large buttons on the front are 
looped together by thick cords. This handsome garment 
is called the chevalier redingote, and is made of heavy 
materials, such as velvet and cloth. Another style of 
redingote has a short square basque fitting well over the 
hips, while attached beneath the basque are long side 
breadths and a puffed back, giving the effect of an over- 
skirt, 

fiound Skirts.—The dress skirt is of convenient walking 
length, flatly gored in front, with more fullness at the 
sides than has been worn of late, giving the appearance of 
being of even length all around. <A good model has but 
five preadths—viz., one sloped front breadth, twenty- 


Fig. 3. 


seven inches wide at the bottom ; one gore on each side, 
twenty-one inches; and two full back breadths, each 
measuring twenty-seven inches. The front width is sewed 
to the belt plainly, the side gore has two shallow pleats, 
and the back widths are in full French gathers. Skirts 
very much trimmed are three and a quarter yards wide ; 
plainer skirts are from three and a half to four yards. 
Louis XIV. Suit.—For very dressy suits young ladies 
prefer the double skirt and Louis XIV. basque. ‘The 
upper skirt is tunic-shaped, open straight down the front, 
frequently en revers, and deeply curved at the sides, 
with a broad, hollow pleat behind. It may be made 
either very scant or very bouffant. One of the hand- 
somest suits has four widths of twenty-seven inch silk in 
the upper skirt. The close basque worn with it is short, 
with a large scallop at the sides, rounding away to the 
belt behind, leaving a space to be filled by a sash. In 
front the material of the trimming is faced on the basque, 
to simulate the long vests worn by the French Louis— 
broad at the neck, sloping towards the belt, and again 
enlarging below. It is buttoned down the entire front. 
Belt with bow and ends. A silk basque has a velvet vest 
—a cloth suit has a vest of gros grain. In Parisian suits 
two colours are used, making the vest and dress in con- 
trast, chestnut is trimmed with blue, grey with maroon, 
blue with grey, and Venus (a rich red) with black. The 
Metternich mantle, belted circulars, and burnouses are 
best for plaid suits, as it destroys the plaid too much to 
cut it into fitted garments. A self-coloured dress of 
cashmere with a plaid wrap is the compromise people of 
quiet tastes make with the prevalent fancy for plaids. A 
tasteful and inexpensive suit for morning shopping is a 
black alpaca dress or a dark merino with a tartan shawl 
gracefully draped in the Metternich fashion. 
Trimmings.—Velvet is the material most used for trim- 
ming ; gros grain is the second choice ; satin has fallen 
somewhat into disfavour. Bands of bias velvet cut from 
the piece, in varied widths from two inches to a quarter of 
a yard, are placed straight round skirts, the narrow bands 
as headings to flounces, wider ones in conjunction with 
ruches, lace, or fringe.’ Velvet of the same shade of the 
dress is preferable, though black and contrasting colours 
are used. Ribbon velvet, both wide and narrow, fills the 
space between flounces. ‘Grog grain is seen as bias bands 
piped with satin, or notched with saw-teeth, or 
edged with passementerie or fringe ; also, as puffs, ruches 
and flounces. Satin is most used in thick cable 
cords, in facings and narrow pipings. Straight flounces 
in large pleats, all turned one way, are seen in profusion 
on silk and woollen dresses; but few box-pleats 
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are made. Gathered flounces, hitherto thought un- 
suitable for thick materials, are found even on velvet gar- 
ments—a scant velvet ruffle piped with satin and faille, 
being prettier than one would imagine. Gros-grain ruffles 
have hems turned over on top and piped with satin, or 
they are bound with satin piped with velvet. Flat bands 
are most stylish for heading flounces ; puffs are put to the 
same use, but ruches and rufiles seldom serve as headings. 
The new passementerie, or crocheted gimp in lace patterns 
of points and scallops, forms a beautiful edging. Thick 
oval ornaments, like elongated buttons and shoulder 
knots or frogs of passementerie, add a dressy appearance 
to plain cloth suits. Large buttons of satin and velvet 
rings and crocheted centres are placed in double rows 
down the front of redingotes and fastened by doudle loops 
of thick cord. Chenille fringe is on many suits; also 
bullion fringe of thick cable cord, and a heavy fringe of 
detached tassels. To conclude the whole matter of gar- 
nitures, the appropriate trimmings for cloth and woollen 
goods are velvet, gros grain, and fringe; for silks 
flounces of the same with velvet bands ; for velvet, gros 
faille facings, satin pipings, passementerie, and lace. 
General Remarks.—It is too early to be exact, Le Follet 
thinks, in what will be the decided fashion for winter, 
but there are novelties of which we may speak with 
somewhat of certainty, because they aflirm themselves 
with prompt success ; such as, for example, the mode for 


velvet costumes, and of garnitures. This fashion appeared 
even when, in the summer heat, it had the least chance 
of admission. A vogue so spontaneously adopted is sure 
to be durable. Velvet, then, will be extensively used for 
all sorts of vestments during the approaching winter, 
and will assuredly be employed as garniture, it being 
equally becoming as beautiful. ‘ 

The enormous pouffs from the waist behind, which will 
be abandoned with but little regret, being more eccentric 
than graceful, will be in time replaced by tuniques cut 
on the bias, and falling gracefully from the waist, with 
dents or fancy scallops at the bottom. 

Redingotes are being made in cloth or in velvet. The 
former material is more in demand for the present sea- 
son ; it is in all colours—violet, purple, prune de mon- 
sieur, golden pheasant, &c. China crape continues to be 
employed for tuniques over a skirt of shaded poult de 
soie. 

Bodies are cut square, open in front, or en cceur with 
revers. SBretelles en coeur arealso worn. The coat-sleeve 
will replace the flowing sleeve. 

Autumn dresses are being m 


ade just long enough to 
touch the ground. 


artistic productions are formed and built up Hare 
ously contorted sticks, twigs, and branches gath 
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A ripe corn-coloured poult de soie is very distingue.| = 
is composed of an under-skirt trimmed with a the 
plaited flounce, with a broad heading of velvet of lier 
same shade ; the long tunique, open in front en tab aan 
trimmed to match, and fastened across with a narrow" 
velvet than that on the lower skirt. High body, trim™ 
with a plaiting imitating a second body, cut square, eth 
low in front and high behind. Open sleeves, W? 3 
plaitings on mousquetaire cuffs. A sash with short © 
and large coques completes this quiet and grace 
toilette. , 2 

Evening dresses may be made very pretty, without the 
centricity, in gaze de Chambery and plain foulard of i 
same colour. The foulard is the under-skirt, and 
gaze is trimmed with a number of tuyautes narrow 
edged with satin. fe 

Costumes of cachemire, foulard, japonais, poult de 8°} 
levantine, satin a ’Imperatrice, and tartans are trim™® 
with biasses of plaitings and bows of velvet ribbon. ot 

Pointed tuniques are edged with a plaiting of velv 2 
and abow. ‘The corsages 4 revers, with basquette, P° 
tillon and an open waistcoat, are of velvet. There 18 
band worn with this costume. 

A very simple and no less charming costume is made © 
golden pheasant-coloured poult de soie, with a sh a 
trained skirt, trimmed with three broad biasses of broW 
velvet, and tunique cut in Chinese scallops bound W} ¢ 
velvet on the bias. The body is high, with a plastron ° 
velvet en cceur dentele. The sleeves are trimmed t 
whole length of the seam and round the cuff with velve* 

Redingotes of black faille are much worn, trimmed W? 
Vesuve, violet, or black velvet. ‘4 

We are coming back to the pointed bodies. fh 
fashion was tried last year, and without doubt will 
adopted this winter. 

The newest shades in foulards are golden ambets 
Vceil de poete, Viris des Alpes, le clos Vougeot, Easter 
violet, English green, Russian green, pale fawn, and P 
blue. 

Hatsand Bonnets.—Velvet will, weareassured, be greatlY 
employed on hats for the end of autumn and winter 
Bonnets suitable for ladies of mature age, formed of 3 
bunch of lilac feathers placed on a tulle shape of the sa 
colour as the feathers, are both pretty and comfortable. 
The shape of the bonnet is round, but falling over 
forehead, and trimmed at top with a bouilonne of tulle» 


he 


f 


behind is a fall of white blonde and tulle in place 
curtain, which conceals the chignon; two broad 
tulle barbes are tied under the chin, without a bow 
brooch. This bonnet is suitable for full dress. One os 
simple, for ordinary wear, is very pretty, made of vel 
and black lace ; black or white tulle brides. The br! 
echarpe is quite indispensable with this style of bonnet. d 
Hats are all ornamented on the top, and much raise 
Felt hats, either black or grey, with velvet to mater 
rather high in the crown, are now worn. The style 
winter will not be decided before the end of October. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FANCY PENWIPER. ment 
Sew on to a penwiper made of cloth or velvet piec® 
china} doll’s-head. Envelop this in net drawn over a tie 
bright-coloured silk or satin, and trim it with small 4 
ficial flowers. 


LITTLE GIRL’S WALKING DRESS. ae acti 
Fig 2 is a design for a child’s frock. The tunic sr 
pocket are to be made in black cashmere, trimmed ned: 
the petticoat material cut on the bias and machine stit¢ 
The petticoat is of scarlet and black striped fancy stu” 
CRAVATS AND COLLAR. - gel 
Figs. 3 and 5 furnish designs for cravats made of 1 ¢he 
tion lace and ribbon. They can be made up is on 
cuts. Fig 5 has a lappet made of a succession of Tl ollar 
fans edged with lace. Fig. 4 illustrates the plain © 
worn at the present time. 


NOVELTIES, &c., FOR LADY FLORISTS. | 
? arietY 
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Mary no 


have 


gardening readers, 
will be glad to have their attention directed to the, rdin- 
nautilus-shell stands and the new ‘* Dryad” rustic Ii 

igres and fern stands, the latter having been, we beri 
designed expressly for Messrs. Radclyffe. These : 


rie 
m cul 
fro! in 


. rH d, ® 
These, after being thoroughly seasone 200 


5 column 
as to form ou 


tesque 


the forest. 
so arranged and grouped together 
broken tracery, which art, unassisted by nature, 
never hope to equal in quaint rustic design and gro 


fore nation of gnarled crookedness. ‘I'o complete these 
a Dens; fanings and fit themto receive their crowning trays, 
Once o: ar fluid is applied tothe surface of thesticks, which at 
of a eaves them all the rich metallic sheen and massiveness 
Metal } Tonze. So close, indeed, is the resemblance to 
diffcy ought about by the use of the liquid, that it is 
i g Ult to distinguish wood from bronze without apply- 
to 41° test of actual touch. There is, of course, no end 
Work s- anges of design and pattern which this style of 
i 18 Capable of when prosecuted by an artist possess- 
@ste and mechanical skill, and the annexed illustra- 
will give our readers a better idea than any mere 
€n description could afford of the handsome manner 
We 1ch the makers have carried out their conceptions. 
artist: ® only to add that not only are these novelties 
legs leally designed and tastefully made, but they are far 
clume pensive than metal stands of the old and often 

8Y patterns. 


Writ 
1 


ee 
Seurhorough in “ the Senson,” 


WE have asked our readers 
to walk with us this sea- 
son at Baden and at Hom- 
burg, at Havre and at Trou- 
ville, and we have even en- 
aeavoured to familiarise 
them with the gay doings 
across the Atlantic, choosing 
for description that summer 
shrine of wealth and fashion, 
Saratoga. Dare we, there- 
fore, pass over our own 
‘*Queen of Watering-places,” 
Scarborough ?—a resort that 
has been celebrated in song, 
ridiculed by satirists innu- 
» and afforded the freest scope for Leech’s sharpest 


Merable 


an cils and happiest touches? ‘‘ Alpha,” of the Times, 
Wil] las just been ‘‘ doing” the place, and his vivid report 
Or © read with interest even by those who know Scar- 
tough ee well, and to whom, therefore, every scene 
Th ed upon is thoroughly familiar. _ j 

° at, Queen of Watering-places” is pre-eminently of 
Ry, ‘8 stagey, and a right royal actress she makes. 
ag «2 About the natural scenery of the place, magnificent 
ag Undoubtedly is, and forgetting for a moment, so far 
80m, ee its endless artificial embellishments, there is 
if Ing, as it were, theatrical, something that looks as 
al a Ure had made it in a stage-struck mood. One can 
famin: Picture the artist goddess—not apt at this un- 
lavighst fancy-work, but pleased with its novelty— 
Of 5 ‘Ung effect upon effect, throwing in one pretty style 
fq “Nery here, another, still prettier, there, and, in the 
Varj,) oducing a panorama well nigh perfect in its richly- 
that, Cauty. A bay, not unworthy a comparison with 
by Genoa, its bold coast presenting a grand outline, 
Wavey, leved from excessive hardness or monotony by 
aon; mm recesses and fantastic promontories ; a 
hyp tficent stretch of purest sand; every kind of 
Waljy 0M the bluff headland, with lofty, precipitous 
®Diens °n which the ruias of the old castle stand, con- 
8lo in as afar on every side, to the gentlest undulations of 
a bush cuff or grassy mound, here bare moorland without 
enti ne cover its nakedness, there gracefully, if not 
Almog ully, wooded valley. Forest scenery is indeed 
Plaga ‘ the only element of natural beauty in which the 
Marvell deficient, and its absence is forgotten in the 
°Us multiplicity of pleasing features which art has 


combined with nature to produce. The town, admirably 
adapted to assist the effect of the bay, begins at the very 
brink of the waves, and gradually recedes from them in a 
semi-circular sweep of picturesque streets and handsome 
terraces, rising above each other, tier upon tier, like a 
vast amphitheatre ; the architecture is as multiform as 
the landscape, the eye taking in at a glance, from the 
prominent position which the houses occupy on the hill- 
side, the old-fashioned humble cottages of fishermen, and 
those ambitious structures, the palaces of modern days, 
our grand hotels. Above the Spa advantage has been 
taken of the slope of a lofty hill to make a garden, and 
no pains or money have been spared to embellish it with 
ornamental terraces and colonnades, handsome flights 
of stone staircases and carved balustrades, glittering 
groups of lamps, winding walks, traced in serpentine 
pattern up the cliff, quaint summer-houses and brilliantly 
bright flower-beds. ‘Throw in the bay, with all its busy 
fishing and pleasure boats, its bathing machines, light- 
house, and pier, and remember that its waves come up to 
the very walls of the Spa promenade, and that they break 
early, spreading slowly over the smooth expanse of sand 
in rich layers of creamiest foam, and you will admit that 
man and nature would have sadly bungled over their 
work if they had not, with all these advantages, turned 
out the very prettiest, liveliest, and showiest of queenly 
watering-places, especially (and these are perhaps the 
most striking characteristics of Scarborough scenery) as a 
whole, since its amphitheatre form enables you to see all 
its miscellaneous beauties at- once, and no two of them 
are precisely alike. 

The Spa is the great centre of the Scarborough social 
system, and all the minor necessaries and luxuries of life, 
from eating to love-letter writing, are duly subordinated 
to it. The visitors are models in the matter of early 
rising, because if they lay late in bed they would not be 
able to digest their breakfast before eleven o’clock warned 
them that the real work of the day had commenced, and 
that it was time to show at the Spa. Till one o’clock 
they revel in this earthly paradise, but then—such, alas 
is the imperfection of all things human, even at Scar- 
borough—comes a weary waste of no less than six Spa- 
less hours, to be somehow dragged through in such 
frivolous and painfully common-place amusements — 
amusements, you know, that one can get anywhere—as 
drinking, dining, riding, driving, boating, fishing, talk- 
ing, walking, and flirting, until at seven Paradise re- 


opens, at eight a brilliant blaze of lamps, and all the 
celestial joys of ‘‘Spa-ing” recommence, to cease again, 
alas! at nine. ‘There’s not a joy the world can give 
like that it takes away.” However, by that hour it 1s 
almost time for the exiles from Eden to go te bed, where 
they can renew in beatific visions the delights of the last 
Spa, or anticipate those of the next; and so they retire 
with comparatively cheerful faces, and without the 
wistful backward glances and disloyal repinings which 
“*God save the Queen” occasions in the morning. If 
any, whose cruel misfortune it is to have never done 
Scarborough, want tv know in what the divine pleasure 
of ‘*Spa-ing” consists, they must come for themselves 
and try it. No description can do justice to it—the 
highest and purest pleasures notoriously defy it. I can 
only report what the thorough-paced ‘‘ Spa-wallah” may 
actually do, though his feelings are above my compre- 
hension. His first duty is to drink the mineral waters, 
of which there are two kinds, one curing all the human 
infirmities overlooked by the other, just as Mr. Holloway’s 
ointment supplements his pills. 

In order to drink, the patient has to descend into a 
circular stone pit, which only wants a climbing pole in 
the middle to make it the fac-simile of a bear-den, and 
there be fits a tumbler into an iron scoop at the end of a 
stick, and holds it patiently under the slowly running 
spring until he thinks he has got as much cold water as 
he can venture to take ‘‘neat.” To a bashful stranger 
this ceremony is at tirst rendered rather embarrassing by 
the fact that while he is attitudinising below and striking 
as graceful a pose as the twopenny tumbler and a rusty 
scoop permit, an intelligent circle of critics is, perhaps, 
watching him from over the balustrades above, as if he 
were really a bear or some curious animal—which at 
Scarborough, however, he usually is—and were going for 
their special amusement through a performance which, 
having paid their money, they had every right freely to 
criticise. Still, whatcver discomfort a shy man may feel 
at suddenly finding himself subjected to this unwonted 
ordeal is more than compensated for by the fact that if he 
has sharp ears he can easily pick up a little useful infor- 
mation about his own figure or dress, and perhaps have 
some mischievously flattering illusions about his personal 
advantages summarily dispelled. But for the benefits to 
be thus incidentally reaped from the process of water 
drinking it might perhaps disappoint him, for the water 


is not quite nice enough to be agreeable drinking, and yet | could not have been more appropria 
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not exactly nasty enough to make one believe that it can 
do any good. This is, perhaps, why so many of the 
people who come to Scarborough for the sake of the 
waters never drink them. 

Emerging from the bear-pit, the visitor finds, like Sir 
Robert Peel, three courses open to him ; he can either 
walk and be stared at, or stand and be stared at, or, if he 
can find a chair, sit down and be stared at. Just as the 
Spa is the be-all and end-all of Scarborough existence, so 
staring is the be-all and end-all of the Spa. People come 
nominally to drink the waters—to listen to the band—a 
very good one—to take exercise, to meet their friends, to 
talk, to laugh, and to flirt. But all these delightful 
occupations—even the last—concentrate and are swal- 
lowed up in the one great business of staring. The bear- 
pit is at one end of the long handsome terrace which 
skirts the sea and forms the popular promenade, and as 
he passes down it to the other end the promenader finds 
himself exposed to a well-directed fire of glances from all 
sides. 

One cannot wonder that Scarborough was a favourite 
place with Leech, for he must have found here all his 
caricatures ready to hand. It is a veritable hothouse of 
fashion, in which the latest modes are forced and blown 
into thrice their usual proportions and ten times their 
usual ugliness. The small high - heeled boots and 
‘‘pannier”’ of the period are so exaggerated that the 
** Belgravian stoop” becomes a hump-back—only that 
the hump is lower down than usual—the human form 
divine being distorted into the crooked segment of a 
circle, and the, perhaps, pretty wearer compelled to use 
a new-fangled walking stick parasol to prevent falling on 
her Grecian nose, from which a plumb-line might be 
dropped perpendicularly to her toes without coming 
within a foot of her body. 

Those libellers of our great and glorious nation who 
declare that the Briton cannot make himself at home or 
enjoy himself with strangers, and hesitates to take the 
liberty of saving the life of any one to whom he has not 


been properly introduced, should pay a visit to one of the 
large hotels at Scarborough. They will be puzzled to 
reconcile with their theories the free-and-easy fraternisa- 
tion going on there, and must either abandon them or 
else declare that hotel life in this part of the world is 
utterly unlike any other style of English life, and far too 
exceptional to upset their rule. This SEATS Te 
bably not far wide of the mark; at least 1 am told by 
those who have travelled the world over and seen the 
manners of many men and cities, that Scarborough hotel 
life is, for this country, quite unique, feebly initiated, it 
may be, in a few places, but nowhere exactly reproduced, 
and that until he has watched it the Briton does not 
know what a genius for offhand fraternisation and uncere- 
monious fun his so-called solemn, stiff-backed fellow-coun- 
trymen really possess. He does not, at any rate, know 
what Scarborough is like unless he stops at one of the big 
hotels, which are an epitome, as it were, of its indoor 
life, just as the Spa is of the outdoor. They are most of 
them conducted, I believe, in pretty much the same 
fashion, but I chose the Grand Hotel as by far the largest 
and most important, and, therefore, the best type of its 
peculiar class. 

Its gay life is, of course, best adapted for pleasure’s 
votaries ; but even those who hold, with Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, that the world would be a very tolerable place but 
for its amusements, will find plenty to occupy and interest 
them as observers of human nature, if they will only a 
content to do at Scarborough as Scarborough does, aan 
stare, sture, stare. In this important respect the Gran 


i admi ithful reflex of the place, and 
Hotel is an admirably faithful re oy Ba fleverly con 
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stTucted if it had been specially built as a temple to the 
presiding tutelary deity—whoever he may be—Argus pro- 
bably, if Argus was ever canonised. It is a magnificent 
building, its unrivalled situation as the central crown 
jewel of Scarborough’s picturesque cliff ard bay—a situa- 
tion to which its architectural effect does ample justice— 
making it one of the handsomest hotels in the world, and 
its arrangements for the entertainment of its guests are 
in the best Brobdignagian style. 1t comfortably accommo- 
dates somewhere about 350 guests ; very nearly this num- 
ber daily sit at the table d’hdte, and its three principal 
rooms are each big enough to hold them all. But its large, 
lofty hall is its most striking and most peculiar feature, and 
contains the inner shrine of the great Scarborough deity. 
It is the centre of communication with all the other parts 
of the house, the grand terminus in which all the branch 
lines converge and unite, and in order to get in or out of 
the hotel every visitor passes through it. Hence the 
visitors are constantly meeting in it from morning to 
night. It would be difficult to avoid encountering your 
mortal enemy half-a-dozen times a-day ; and when two 
people are not disposed to avoid each other, but are con- 
scious of electric affinities, it would puzzle Mr. Babbage 
himself to calculute how often they may happen to meet 
in the most innocent and natural way imaginable. Those 
of the visitors who prefer the insular system can live at 
the Grand Hotel, just as at any other, taking their meals 
separately in the coffee-room, which is so large that, by 
carefully choosing their table, they can escape pretty 
nearly all risk of being spoken to by a stranger, though 
this accident occasionally happens. But the great ma- 
jority of the guests are boarders, at so much the day or 
week, going in for the Continental table d’héte system 
more vigorously even than the Continentals, and taking 
every meal together at regular hours in the same room. 
They have breakfast at 9, lunch at 1.15, dinner at 6, and 
tea at 9, and the only entrance to the room is through the 
central hall, which is, therefore, full at these hours. An 
upper gallery shaped roughly like a triangle, the apex 
opening into a handsome staircase, which leads to 
the drawing-room and bedrooms, runs round the 
hall, and in the arched recesses of this gallery seats are 
placed which command a full view of everything going on 
down below, and which are, therefore, favourite posts of 
observation to people of inquiring minds, and at busy 
hours are crowded with amateur sentinels, upon whom 
not an action or look interchanged in the concourse below 
is thrown away. They can tell you to a minute how long 
Captain A. remains talking to Miss B.; whether he joins 
her party before dinner as well as after ; how far his at- 
tentions seem playful or serious ; and whether the two 
went off together to the drawing-room or to the Spa. 
Naturalists declare that there are few things more in- 
teresting than a glass beehive, and in this huge glasshouse 
the bees are not only human, but also blessed with dif- 
ference of sex. They go publicly together through all 
the occupations, grave or gay, prosaic or poetic, of life, 
from eating to honeymoon making, with a calmness and 
apparent unconsciousness of all observation well nigh 
iniraculous for shy Britons and Britonesses, and, as an 
easily-conceivable consequence—since ‘‘ proximity is the 
soul of love”—the Grand Hotel is quite a_ little 
heaven below for the number of marriages made in it. 
Eleven matches are said to have been manufactured 
here this season alone, and three more are declared 
in full process of formation by those who under- 
stand such matters, and who, by comparing the 
daily observations made by the various members of 
the Reporters’ Gallery, know exactly what has been going 
on from the moment the hall of assembly meets at 9 A.M. 
till it closes at 12, or, on dance nights, at 2 A.M. For it is 
a fundamental and highly characteristic article of the 
Scarborough creed—always most faithfully kept at the 
Grand Hotel—that there should, somewhere or somehow, 
be a public dance every night of the week throughout the 
season, unless an entertainment of greater novelty—such 
as a concert by Mlle. Nilsson, or a reading by the Rey. 
Mr. Bellew—happens to be going on. If there is nothing 
of this kind, then imnediately after tea the banquet-hall 
of the Grand Hotel, or perhaps of some other hotel, when 
its turn comes, is cleared for action, and in a few minutes 
a brisk and brilliant engagement is in progress, amateur 
M.C.’s being sworn in like special constables, to keep the 
crowd moving on, and to give all shy strangers and 
“* wallflowers ” in charge, and is often prolonged to the 
very small hours. I have no accurate statistics by which 
to determine how many veteran chaperons are every Scar- 
borough season driven by this hot and heavy work into 
the balf-pay list or into the obituary column. The bills 
of mortality among the old people are probably sup- 
pressed, as too alarming and calculated to injure the trade 
of the place, since they are usually just able to 
get away and order their funerals elsewhere. But 
the population, though fluctuating, is probably well 
kept up by the large number of young people, with 
whom the system seems to agree perfectly, but who cannot 
always escape being driven by it into the two other do- 
mestic occurrence columns. If an idle ‘‘ eligible” comes 
to the Grand Hotel for a month, is introduced the first 
night in the ball-room to a pretty girl, and the next day 
meets her, say forty times, in the hall, and watches her 
for four hours at the Spa, it is not very rash betting that 
something will come of it.” The odds would not be 
very heavy on Malthus himself, and the visitors here are 
me honourably above all suspicions of Malthusianism. 
ot fer ather agree with the Vicar of Wakefield, that one 
a fart ighest types of character on earth is the father of 
tipul ve Improving, however, on Goldsmith’s view by 
ho te, ms that from one side or the other there should 
es = ee pecuniary proyision for the family ; and 
che ane ch net Peters hunting-ground in Britain for 
on warte TiS: = et wo and heiresses than Scarborough, 
; Lie y n Scarborough better that the Grand 
An acquaintance, who was here two or three seasons 
ago, tells me that he never saw ix one place a more sin- 
gular and more amusing collection of characters. There 
was one adventurous gentleman, from Ireland, I believe 
who, though advanced in years, boldly gave out that 2 
was in search of a rich wife to pay off the mortgages and 
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encumbrances of his otherwise valuable and handsome 
estate, and whose claims to admiration were as freely 
criticised and discussed in full hall by the ladies as if he 
had been put up to auction, though the heiresses showed 
no great eagerness to bid for him, possibly considering it 
simpler and not less pleasant to buy a new estate for a 
young man than to disencumber an old one. When my 
informant last saw him he was in full treaty with a 
wealthy widow and her four stylish daughters, ready to 
be either the husband of one of them or the father of all, 
according to the conditions of the family will. Another 
well-known character was arich old maid, always prepared 
to engage herself, but somewhat shunned by knowing 
hands in consequence of her incurable weakness for 
quarrelling over the marriage settlements. She was 
popularly believed to have broken off nineteen en- 
gagements, from failing, it is supposed, to perceive 
with sufficient clearness that her suitors wanted to 
marry, not herself, but her money-bags, and was just then 
contracting the twentieth, Then came a widow, known 
to have found three husbands at Searborough, and not 
driven to despair of a fourth, her resolute character and 
varied experience in “‘the gentle craft” making up for 
her want of charms; next was a military lady-killer, who 
cultivated Scarborough, not from any mercenary spiril, 
but from pure love of sport, and who had just turned 
coldly from a half-killed heiress of eighteen to enjoy a 
really scientific encounter with a famous divorecée of six- 
and-twenty, so fascinating that no wife would let a hus- 
band speak to her. The contest was watched daily with 
the keenest interest from the Reporters’? Gallery, and 
when my informant left the Grand Hotel the lady-killer 
was considered to be getting the worst of it. These and 
a dozen other Scarborough characters, for which I dare 
not ask any more of your space, were described to me so 
vividly that I can almost fancy I see them about the hotel 
now, and watch them from the gallery. You will infer 
from the description that society at the hotel is rather, 
perhaps, what is euphemistically known as ‘‘mixed,” but 
still it is not very difficult for ladies who object to frater- 
nising and dancing with anybody and everybody to form 
gradually a pleasant set of their own, and keep to it, 
enjoying to the full all the fun and animation that are 
constantly going on, without being too much in the midst 
of it. And if they are fond of gaiety they can find it in 
suck abundance nowhere else at an English watering- 
place. 


SUMMER RAMBLES IN WALES. 
(CommuNIcATED BY Mrs. ALFRED WATNEY.) 
LETTER. VI.—CASTELL DINAS BRAN, 


’*Mid the gay towers on steep Din’s Branna’s cone 
Her Hoel’s breast the fair MyrAnwy fires. 

Oh! harp of Cambria, never hast thou known 

Notes more mellifluent floating o’er the wires 

Than when thy bard this brighter Laura sung, 

And with his ill-starr’d love Llangollen’s echoes rung. 


My dearest H.,—Since you like the romantic, I will give 
you an account of the loves of Myranwy Vecuan and the 
Welsh bard, Hower ap Ginton LLYG@LIw, with whose history 
Castell Dinas Bran is always, in Cambrian minds, associated. 

To begin at the beginning. ‘Fhe rnins are situated on the 
top of a very high hill, about 4 mile from Llangollen, and I 
can assure you that the climb up this steep is not a little 
fatiguing. 1 imagine, from the remains still to be traced, that 
at one time the fortress must have covered a very considerable 
extent of ground, and have been of enormous strength. 

The side least defended by natural position has deep trenches 
cut in the solid rock to protect it. The view is from all points 
GRAND. Onthe east lies the vale of Llangollen, with the 
silver Dee foaming over its rocky bed ; beyond the vale is a 
large extent of highly-cultivated country, below there is the 
town, quaint and lovely in its own peculiar form, with its 
bridge on pointed arches, and its church with a legend a mile 
long. To the west is the vale of Crusis, with dark, sombre 
mountains beyond, agreeably varied by woodland and meadow 
—oh! in truth, Castell Dinas Bran is a spot to remember—a 
place worth seeing, not in the ordinary acceptation of the 
words, but ground on which the memory likes to dwell, stored 
with tales of the past when you are present, and full of 
records—photo-like pictures stamped on the brain—when you 
have left it. 

Craig Eglwyseg, or the Eagle’s Rock, whereon a pair of 
these birds, so say the villagers, ‘‘do make their nest,” is a 
strange looking rock on the north-west. Some of our party 
tried to get to the top, but gave it up. They started to ex- 
plore a passage which is said to lead from the rock to the 
castle, through a long arclred vault, but they failed to dis- 
cover the way. I do not believe such a cavern exists, at any 
rate I could not find a guide to it. 

Brennus, a Gaulic general, is said to be the founder of the 


castle. He came into Wales to wage war with his brother 
Belinus. Now it is a doubtful question whether the River 


Bran, which runs at the foot of the castle, was godfather to 
the building, or whether the fortress stood sponsor to the 
stream ; I don’t fancy it matters much (to you) which. 

We will proceed to Henry III.’s day, when Griffeth ap 
Madoe resided there, a base Welshman who sided with the 
English against his own prince ; sohe waswhat he called ‘‘per- 
secuted,” and had to take refuge in his mountain home, 
‘* Shame put an end to his days.” How sensitive folks were 
then ! Would, say I, that such delicacy of organisation existed 
now ; what a lot of horrid people one would get rid of ! His 
son possessed his property, and his vices, too, it would seem, 
for he was a traitor Welshman, and after his death his poor 
little sinless children—two boys—were murdered by John, 
Earl of Warren and Roger Mortimer, who were their guar- 
dians. The castle fell to the Earl’s share of the spoil. 

Somehow or other this ill-fated property reverted to the 
Crowniinthe Second Edward's time, and he gave it to his mistress, 
Matilda de Newford. Oh! apropos of naughty people, I have 
just had a letter asking ‘‘how I could think of mentioning 
the circumstauces I did in my last, relative to tha divorce 
court?” the cap haying been found to fit in a quarter I was 
ignorant of its galling. What will become of me when my 
novel is published? Oh, dear! why do people wear other 
folk’s headgear. 

It was in 1390 that the lovely Myfanwy lived at Castle 
Dinas Bran. She was, so say the records, ‘ beautiful and 
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accomplished,”’ scornful, and. very cold. Poor Howel fell 
love with her, and, like Lady Clara Vere de Vere, she 100 ast 
disdainfully on him, but repenting, when too late, died 0 
now entirely unknown complaint, ‘‘a broken heart. ome 
Another apropos, this time of bards. I want you to gets a 
of your friends to subscribe to a copy of poems written Ss a 
Welsh bard of modern days. They are called ‘¢ Bchoes had 
Wales,” price only two shillings and sixpence, and to. be lly; 
of the author, ‘‘Mr. David Morris, of Lady-street, Kidwe ” 
Carmarthenshire.” By the way, this same « Lady str" 
was so named after your great-grandmother and mine —— 
Mansel of Ischoed, who, after her husband’s death, remo 
to Kidwelly, and died there. 


Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby’s place, , 
Newydd,” for you have read of their follies often. 

these days, when disappointed in love, as the two f 
in question were said to have been, take perhaps worse 1 ces 
into their unwise little pates—go to a convent, for 108 aed 
At any rate, ‘‘Plas Newydd” was a voluntary retreat, “ 


that cannot be said of any nunnery, once the final vows § 
taken, FIREFLY: 


& & N ? 1 
(he a ies acden, 


o 


: F the 
Iv our readers will refer to our gardening calander for of 


second week in October last year, they will find a list 
desirable spring flowers, which may be procured and hee 
now at but slight expense or expenditure of time, and W. 1 g2 
added to the bulbs of which we have recently spoken, will & 
far to make up a by no means bad show next spring. plot 

Now is the time to secure the necessary seeds of Be 
Drummondii ; when choice is made from amongst those or ila 
at home, save only the very choicest. Sow a pan of J cmOles “4 
insignis : these will come in for blooming in pots or baske 
the early spring months. 

The season for altering beds 
making new edgings, has commenced ; t ‘eds 
decide upon the edging we shall use. Box, thrift, dais! ‘ 
saxifraga, gentiana, arabis, (common white, varies? ‘sees 
London pride, cerastium, sedumpulchella, campanula fant 
bunda, saxifraga hypnoides, sedum glaucum, thymus mon 
alba—any of these may be used, and, except box, may 4s 
dibbled in. Box must be prepared ; and, after the ground ed 
been dug, and the shape marked out, let the soil be ¢ op the 
all along the marked space, forming with the back 0 pox 
spade a firm bank, and the loose soil in front of it. thew 
must be torn to pieces, and cut all of a length ; then lay t th 
against the bank, the tops being level, aud prop them UP } 
the loose soil all the way you work. Regulate the bar 
loose earth, and cover the walk or path with gravel, aD 
it even. Box is so neat that no other edging is equa yes 
and geometrical flower gardens with any other edging wier’s 
often be intolerable. The next in completeness is Ros ‘“ 
terra-metallica tiles, which are excellent in their way ence 
harbour no vermin ; and the cost is not more than eightp 
per yard—about the same as box. : ; earth 

Evergreens will move now better than in spring ; the ts at 
is warm and the air moist, and they will make fresh 10° 2 ab 
once. Not the least occasion to wait for trees to be dW’. 1g 
rest before moving them ; the fact is, if they are still gr? tal 
and are to be lifted, the sooner they are lifted the bett? ith 
only to put a stop to activities. Hollies will move DON wi" 
safety, as will aucubas, laurels, thujas, and all kinds 0 
fers. : rep 
Grass plots and verges should now be well rolled, eh pe 
ratory to the last mowing. The edgings should a8 dug 
trimmed with the edging-iron before having the borders naet 
which will give them a neat appearance. The beds inte oid 
for hyacinths and other bulbs should now be cleared. jeft 
dressing of leaf-mould and sand should be dug in, 4 ney 
rough to sweeten till the latter end of the month, when 
should be levelled down and the bulbs planted. es 

A ‘Window Gardener,” in a letter to a contemporary: ‘cays: 
a hint that may be useful to some of our readers. 7. 
“The lovely rochea faleata is a gem of the first water *°; |. a 
window garden. It is remarkably beautiful and rema tw 
long time in flower. It will remain fresh and bright 7° 


months in a window where it is not exposed to too eit : 
stllls 


1 
and borders, and consequent y 
and the first step 3° 


it, 


large heads of bloom weighing the plant over, stand ‘al tbe 
the 00 
fros’ 


git 
water en0ND bod 


é bea 

prevent them flagging till they become somewhat esta” dis: 

in their pots, but every thing possible must be don’ ¢ in? 

Avoid as far as possible all BI onl ¢helt 
e 


full length ; this will promote the perfect ripening ih the 


against slugs, and the ground trod firm between 
Auriculas to be kept moderately moist, and an 
which the soil has any moss or liverworts to be Ga: na 
defective in the drainage, and rectified forthwith. i exp? 
to be smoked if any fly about them, and to have fu pe 
to all weathers for the present. Pelargoniums 
quiet ; let them grow slowly, and use fire-heat on 
house in foggy and damp weather. Cinerarias 10 
have weak manure-water ; those in small pots to 
on, and to be fumigated directly fly is seen 
Primulas to have a shift if they have filled thet P 
roots. 


re 
ep! 


° ‘ 7S 
‘*More than a year ago, one of my children W 


with bronchitis, and after a long illness was gio od 
physician as past cure. I was then induced to eke 
Killer, and leave off all other medicines, and fro - 

I commenced ¢he use of it the child rapidly, vexst A 
and is now strong and healthy. — JoHN 


nib, 
on- 
avis an¢ 
10, Whittle-st., Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1869.—To P. Davis ® 


of the streets along which the procession will pass. The 
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T 
Ag = QuEEN drove out, at Balmoral, on Monday last week, 
the Panied by Princess Christian and Princess Louise. In 
8nd pi] ies the Queen gave a ball to the servants, tenants, 
Lieyta® 0 the Balmoral and Abergeldie estates. 
Castle “nant-Colonel and Mrs. George Gordon arrived at the 


On 
by Pree Tuesday morning the Queen drove out, accompanied 
trove awe and Princess Christian; and Her Majesty again 

The Ut in the afternoon, accompanied by Princess Louise. 
Beaty; eueen went out on Wednesday morning with Princess 
‘temo. and Her Majesty drove to the Glassalt Shiel in the 
B tic 2, accompanied by Princess Christian and Princess 
malta Mi and attended by the Hon. Mrs. H. Ponsonby. 
In ait; archioness of Ely succeeded Lady Churchill as Lady 
Balmon Te to Her Majesty. The Lord Chancellor arrived at 
“ova Fe eae had the honour of dining with the Queen and 

uy. 
on i Queen, attended by the Marchioness of Ely, drove out 
Pring USday, and again in the afternoon, accompanied by 
the aud Princess Christian. Their royal highnesses left 
ang prtle Subsequently for Drumlanrig, on a visit to the Duke 
and Ming ne ies Buccleuch, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel 
ieny.... 2° Gordon. 

Rane rtenant-General Seymonr relieved Colonel Ponsonby as 
hotter Mat aiting. 

er Ajesty went out on Friday morning accompanied by 
the 4 °Yal Highness the Princess Louise. In the afternoon 


tteny oon and her Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice, 


8ach by the Marchioness of Ely, drove to Alt-na-Guitha- 
T 
Majce ord Chancellor had the honour of dining with Her 


Nesge Saturday the Queen, accompanied by their Royal High- 
and att, Tincess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, 
Lascel ®nded by the Marchioness of Ely and the Hon. Mary 
Regge ae drove to the Glassalt Shiel. Their Royal High- 
Serene Tince*’and Princess Augustus of Saxe-Coburg and their 
Coby ighnesses Prince Philip and Princess Amelie of Saxe- 
. Gen arrived on a visit to Her Majesty. 

tiveq “Tal Hon. Charles Grey and Dr. Norman M‘Leod ar- 


Genepaatchioness of Ely, Hon. Mary Lascelles, and Lieut.- 
day, eymour, attended Divine Service at Crathie on Sun- 
“Biciatat” Norman Macleod, chaplain to Her Majesty, 


bongs Lord Chancellor and Dr. Norman Macleod had the 
of dining with the Queen. 


T 
rep’ Queen, with the Royal Family, now in Scotland, will 
Roval to Windsor in time to celebrate the birthday of his 
of N Highness the Prince of Wales at the Castle on the 9th 
Royal vember, according to Her Majesty’s custom. Their 
toys Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales intend 
ial he Queen before Her Majesty’s return from the North. 
y n etter from Queen Emma of Hawaii to a correspondent 

ineland, the Queen writes of the visit of the Duke of 
Drege '8h to that island that he ‘has left a delightful im- 
all. °2 behind him, and as to the native Hawaiians, one and 
ted charmed, indeed almost crazy about him. They 

Pry, the day which closed his visit.” 

Xun Arthur, after visiting Niagara Falls, made an 
inea 10n upon United States territory to Buffalo, where he 
y the ree ex-President Fillmore. 

Ork - &Mlan Brotherhood are said to have conceived in New 
Alfred” Plan much wilder than that of assassinating Prince 
Vong ei mely, the abduction of Prince Arthur. It is to be 
Boes {ther in Canada or in the United States, if the Prince 
tea of vc: Like other brigands, the Fenians have a great 
util th Ostages, and their scheme is to retain the Prince 

anada « Fenians in prison in this country, in Ireland, and in 
htten Sake liberated. We should like to see the Fenians 

Such an exploit in the United States. It would be 
Ne 4 Possible restorative of friendly relations with the 
ent “28. Their gallantry and hospitality would bitterly 
t Noyce an outrage, and Englishmen would warmly 
he tine edge the good feeling which they would exhibit under 
re y Umstances. The Fenians have our best wishes there- 
‘fg in 402 certain point. Prince Arthur would be perfectly 

the hands of the Americans. 


p the is THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
pide Tince and Princess of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, 


Y the George, Princess Louise, and Princess Victoria, attended 
Hetten wom: Mrs. Hardinge, General Sir William Knollys, 

tlh ~2t-Colonel Teesdale, and Mr. Knollys, arrived at 
“Mtinent Se House on Thursday morning last week from the 


at 
Pings Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge visited the 
L Viso, Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. 
gvdy jnatess Walden succeeded the Hon. Mrs. Hardinge as 
Stone} Waiting to the Princess of Wales, Lieutenant- 
Buen: Keppel succeeded Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale as 
Vvithe 4 i Waiting to the Prince of Wales. 
nee Coun "incess of Wales drove out on the Friday attended by 
My ses ined Walden, and in the evening their Royal High- 
TS, H © Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
Sedatg ding, Lieutenant-Colonel Harding, and Colonel 
agehe p?;Lonoured the Royalty Theatre with their presence. 
Merman Bee and Princess of Wales drove out on Saturday 
@ p.. 
teppet Prince of Wales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel 
* Aben tt London on Sunday evening by the limited mail 


Sttegitato 2 Monday and visited the Duchess of Inverness at 

g 

"Porro WY Lady Walden, Dr. Quinn, and General Knollys, 
Pane Cs) . 

eo ntCegs ‘NCesg of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, 

hy, tess Wouse, and Princess Victoria, attended by Vis- 
nOUgh alden and General Sir William Knollys, left Marl- 


x Tact ths TSE ony of opening the Townhall will take 
a L Vistr ro CHester.—The Cheshire Observer of 
“YS: ‘*It has been decided to barricade the whole 


amr Bn a i ne rE nt NE eects a cra SE Te tt ee tet cod eT a A a Sr lp meen I aaa, eae De one 
SS a IE a a a i Re a a al eh ee NE dale 


Chester Artillery and Rifle Corps have offered their services 
for the occasion, and the members of the benefit societies and 
guilds, numbering 2,844, have undertaken to keep the line of 
route. A request has likewise been sent to Major-General 
Sir John Garvock, the general for the district, for the assist- 
ance of a troop of dragoons, and to this he has acceded. The 
committee have recommended that no festoons, flags, or 
banners are to be suspended across the route along which 
their royal highnesses will pass, and that no galleries, plat- 
forms, or stages be allowed to be erected in any of the streets. 
Two triumphal arches are to be erected, one in the City-road 
and one in Grosvenor-road. On the evening when their royal 
highnesses shall arrive the line of route will be kept by the 
friendly societies and guilds ; each fifth man is to hold a 
torch. The Eastgate is to be beautifully illuminated with 
gas. It has been determined that all the illuminations, both 
public and private, shall commence at 7.30, and cease at 
11.30. The triumphal arches to be erected—one in the City- 
road near the Canal-bridge, and one in the Grosvenor- 
road —are both to be illuminated at night. It has 
likewise been arranged that the fountain at the end of 
Grosvenor-street shall be illuminated. Fireworks will 
be exhibited on the Roodee. In front of the Townhall three 
large galleries will be erected, forming three sides of a square, 
which willaccommodate2,500 people. Bridge-street, Grosvenor- 
street, Nicholas-street, the Savings Bank, St. Michael’s, St. 
Martin’s, and St. Peter’s Churches will be decorated. The 
four city gates will likewise be decorated, atid Eastgate-street 
will be permanently embellished as a memorial of the royal 
visit. ‘The space in front of the Townhall will likewise be 
decorated. ‘'I'o preserve public order, an additional force of 
500 police and twenty-two detectives will be engaged, and for 
this 500/. has been set apart. Grosvenor-park will be a fine 
spot for having a view of the procession, and here the school 
children, 5,500 in number, will be drawn up in lines on either 
side, and it is anticipated that accommodation will likewise be 
afforded to a number of adults, admission being obtained by 
ticket. The entertainment committee propose to give a tea 
to all the school children in the city, in their own school- 
rooms. One shilling per head will be allowed to the inmates 
of the workhouse, the female home, the penitentiary, the 
house of refuge, and the inmates of the various almshouses, 
A concert will likewise be given in the Music-hall, under the 
direction of the Saturday Evening Entertainments’ Com- 
mittee, to which the public will be admitted gratuitously. In 
addition to the above, it is recommended that a dinner shall 
be given to the old pensioners, ‘and that a grant be made for a 
supply of bread and coal to the poor of the city. The Prince 
of Wales will arrive in Chester on the evening of the 14th 
October. The Townhall will be opened on the 15th. The 
Prince will remain to attend the ball, and not leave our an- 
cient city until the following day, the 16th inst.” 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Prince and Princess Auguste of Saxe-Coburg, with 
their youthful family, left St. Leonard’s last week en route 
for Vienna. 

We regret to have to announce the death of the Earl of St. 
Maur, which took place shortly after his lordship’s arrival in 
town on Thursday last week. 

We have to announce the death of Mr. Ralph William 
Grey, one of the Commissioners of the Customs, who died on 
the Friday at Wimbledon, after a short illness, from bursting 
a blood-vessel. He was son of the late Mr. Ralph William 
Grey, of Backworth House Northumberland, by the daughter 
of the Rev. Sir Samuel Clarke Jervoise, Bart., of Idsworth- 
park, Hants. He was educated at Eton, and afterwards went 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1840. The late Mr. Grey was private secretary to Lord 
Sydenham, when Governor-General of Canada, and subse- 
quently a private secretary to Lord John Russell in 1850. He 
represented Tynemouth in the House of Commons from 1847 
till his appointment as one of the Commissioners of the 
Customs. 

Lord and Lady Houghton have arrived in Upper Brook- 
street from the Continent. 

The death is announced of the Rev. Samuel Taylor Bloom- 
field, M.A., one of the oldest clergymen in the diocese of 
Peterborough. He was educated at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in 1808, the year 
in which Langdale, afterwards Lord Langdale, was senior 
wrangler, and Bloomfield, afterwards Bishop of Lendon, was 
third wrangler. 

We have to announce the death of Charles Frederick, 
Baron Cranstoun of Creling, county of Roxburgh, in the 
Scotch peerage, who died on the 28th ult. at Brighton. The 
deceased peer was born in 1813, and only succeeded to the 
family honours upon the death of his brother, James Edward, 
on the 18th of June in the present year. The barony, created 
in 1609, is, we understand, now extinct. 

Lord Somerville, who recently returned from Australia, on 
succeeding to the title on the death of his cousin, has taken 
up his residence at the family seat, Somerville Aston, 
Gloucestershire. The mansion has been thoroughly renovated 
and embellished by his lordship. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch have been entertain- 
ing their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian 
(attended by Colonel and Mrs, Gordon) and a distinguished 
company at Drumlanrig Castle, Dumfries. 

The Marquis of Blandford passed through town on Tuesday 
on his way to Blenheim Palace, from visiting the Duchess of 
Abercorn at Eastwell-park. 

Field-Marshal Sir William and Lady Gomm left town on 
Tuesday for Brighton, where they intend to stay a few 
months. 

Mr. Odo and Lady Emily Russell arrived in town on 
Monday morning from Rome, and have since left to visit 
the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, at The Grove, near Wat- 
ford, Herts. 

The Earl and Countess of Verulam have been entertaining 
a select party at Gorhambury, St. Albans. 

The Earl and Countess of Wilton arrived at Egerton Lodge, 
Melton Mowbray, on Thursday last week from Greenock, from 
a cruise in his lordship’s yacht. 

Colonel the Right Hon. Thomas E. Taylor, M.P., and Mrs. 
Taylor are entertaining a succession of visitors at Ardgillan 
Castle, county Dublin. Among their guests are the Earl of 
Powis, the Karl of Bective and the Ladies Madeline and 
Adelaide Taylour, Viscount and Viscountess Gormanston, 
Lord John Manners, M.P., and Lady Manners, the Right 
Hon. Sir John Pakington, Bart., M.P., the Right Hon. G. 
A. Hamilton, the Hon. D. Plunket, Sir Arthur Guinness, 
Mr. and Lady Virginia Sandars, General Dunne, Mr. Man- 
ners, &. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon will receive 1 succes- 
sion of visitors during the present mcnth at The Grove, near 
Watford. : 


The Patrie asserts that the family of the Duke of Genoa 
have intimated that the Prince will not accept the throne of 
Spain unless he is elected by the Cortes by a majority of two- 
thirds, 

The Crown Prince of Prussia will pay a visit to the Em- 
peror of Austria on his journey to be present at the opening 
of the Suez Canal. 

Visir oF THE Empress TO CoxSTANTINOPLE.—The pre- 
parations for the Empress Eugenie, of whose journey we give ad- 
ditional particulars in another column, continue with increased 
activity on both sides of the Bosphorus. The gorgeous up- 
holstering of Beylerbey Palace is nearly finished ; the kiosk 
for her Majesty at the Hunkiarskelessi Camp is equally ad- 
vanced, and the force which is to remind her of the Champ de 
Mars—consisting in all of twenty-two battalions of infantry, 
three regiments of cavalry, and twenty-two batteries of horse 
and foot artillery—is already on the ground. The magnificent 
sedan-chair which has been built for her Majesty, in the 
event of her occasionally preferring this antiquated form cf 
transport to carriage loccomotion, is also ready, and is so 
superb in its outside gildings and its lining of brocades and 
cloth of gold as to be thought worth temporary lodgment in 
the Treasury. In the event of her Majesty finding Beylerbey 
at all inconvenient, the Sultan has, it is stated, decided on 
surrendering to her his own share of Dolma-baktche, the 
selamlik of which has accordingly been prepared with this 
view. By special order of the Sultan Nazli Khanum, the 
eldest daughter of his Highness Mustapha Fazyl Pasha, and 
Fatima Khanum, the only daughter of his Highness Halim 
Pasha, have been named two of the native maids of honour 
who are to be in attendance on the Empress during her visit. 
The selection is regarded as significant, and has been locally 
remarked accordingly. 

The Empress Eugenie, arriving in Venice on Saturday, im- 
imediately went on board the Imperial yacht Aigle. In the 
evening her Majesty visited the Piazza di San Marco, which 
was specially illuminated in her honour. Her Majesty also 
received the city authorities. King Victor Emmanuel, at- 
tended by the Ministers General Menabrea and Signor Ming- 
hetti, reached Venice at midnight. His Majesty was much 
cheered, and appeared at the balcony of the Palace. 

On Sunday night a serenade was given to the Empress of 
the French on the Grand Canal at Venice, which was mag- 
nificently illuminated and crowded with gondolas. The King 
paid a visit to the Empress in the afternoon on board the Im- 
perial yacht, 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriages of the Ladies Hamilton, daughters of the 
late Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (the Duke of Abercorn), with 
the Marquis of Blandford and Marquis of Shelburne are, we 
understand, to be solemnised in Westminster Abbey. By this 
marriage the distinction that in former day, existed between 
Whigs and Tories will no longer exist, as the Lansdownes and 
Hamiltons are diametrically opposed in politics. 

The marriage of the Rajah of Sarawak and Miss De Wint 
will take place this month, and the newly-wedded pair will 
proceed to Sarawak in the spring. 

A marriage has been arranged between Lieutenant Rogers, 
of the 91st, and Miss Girardot, the last unmarried daughter of 
the late Colonel Girardot. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS, 


The will of the Hon. and Rev. ‘Thomas Henry Coventry, 
M.A., J.P., of Severn Stoke, Worcester, and 13, Wilton- 
crescent, Belgravia, a son of the seventh Earl of Coventry, 
was administered to under 4,000J. personalty. The testator 
had held the rectories of Severu Stoke, valued at 746/. per 
annum, and Croome Hill, Worcester, valued at 200/. per 
annum, from 1833 to the time of his death, which occurred on 
August 20 last, when he died at the age of seventy-seven. 

The will of Captain the Hon. John Jocelyn, son of the 
second Earl of Roden, K.P., was proved in London under a 
nominal sum. 

The will of Sir William Henry Roger Palmer, Bart., of 
Castle Lackin, in the county of Mayo, Kenure-park, Dublin, 
and 56, Portland-place, London, was proved in the principal 
registry, on the 9th ult., by his son, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Roger William Henry Palmer, Bart., 2nd Life Guards, the 
sole executor. The personalty was sworn under 70,0007. The 
will is dated June 23, 1868, and Sir William died August 23 
last, at Cefn-park, Denbighshire, aged sixty-seven. He 
devises his castles, lordships, manors, lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, together with his shooting-box, Reenagh, in 
the county of Mayo, to his son and successor. He has left 
legacies to his grandchildren, sisters, nieces, and others. He 
has bequeathed to Mr. A. Norman, Q.C., Dublin, 500/.; and 
to Mr. W. P. Roberts, his medical attendant, 2007. There 
are also legacies to his servants. The residue of his property 
he leaves to his son, Sir Roger W. H. Palmer, Bart. 

The will of Mr. George Edmond Balfour, late of the city of 
Manchester, and of Woodhayes Hall, Chester, was proved in 
London on the 15th ult., and the personalty in the United 
Kingdom sworn under 200,000/. The executors and trustees 
appointed are Mr. John Heugh and Mr. Neil Bannatyne, both 
of Manchester; Mr. Walker Dunlop, of Bradford, Yorkshire ; 
Mr, John Macmillan Dunlop, of Hole Hood, Westmoreland ; 
Mr. John Fulford Vicary, North Taunton, Devon ; and the 
Rey. William Jowitt, of London, testator’s brother-in-law. 
The will is dated November 23, 1868, and testator died July 
29 last, at 32, South-street, Park-lane. He has bequeathed 
amongst his family, in the following manner, a sum of 
175,000/.—namely, to his second son, 70,0007.; his daughter 
Georgiana, 60,000/.; to his two sons, 20,000. each, for certain 
purposes ; and to his brother Robert 5,000/. He leaves ta 
his eldest son, on his attaining twenty-five, his Devonshire 
estates, and Southfield, which was testator’s birthplace. He 
leaves to his second son his estates at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
He directs that his estates at Woodhayes and Alderley, in 
Cheshire, be sold. He leaves liberal annuities to his wife’s 
mother and sister, and legacies to her brothers. ‘Io his sister 
Jane Pryce, he leaves the interest of 15,0001, and the prin- 
cipal to her children; to each of his executors 2002. The 
residue of his property he leaves amongst the children of his 
brother, Robert Balfour, 

The will of Mr. Benjamin Edgington, of the Elms, Upper 
Tooting, and of Charing-cross, marquee and rick-cloth manu- 
facturer, was proved under 120,000/. personalty. The exe- 
cutors and trustees are his widow; his son, the Rev. C. N. 
Edgington ; his son-in-law, Samuel B. Bevington; his brother- 
in-law, William Hardcastle; and Thomas B. Simpson, of 
Brixton. The will is dated May 6, 1865, and a codicil May 10 
last ; and the testator died August 29, at the age of seventy- 
five. He bequeathes to each of his children a sum that will 


make up, with what they may have received, 5,00)/. He has_ 


left liberal bequests to his sisters, nephews, nieces, and other 


' relatives. 


~_ ae 
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Ir is proposed to hold a Congress in Manchester early in 
November, for the futherance of compulsory National 
Education. With regard to parents who are unable to pay 
for the ‘‘schooling” of their children, it is suggested that 
the funds should be supplied from the poor or borough rates, 
according to circumstances. 

On Friday morning, George Hangman, aged two years and 
a half, died at the hospital through the effects of burns on the 
body, received about a month ago through playing with a box 
of matches, during the absence of the mother. The mother 
treated the child herself, and did not call in medical aid until 
the last moment, when it was too late. : 

Horseflesh is daily occupying in France a more considerable 
place in the supply of public food. In 1867 the quantity 
consumed in Paris was 816,0001b., and in 1868, 968,400lb., 
being an increase of 152,400Ib. in the year. In the provincial 
towns of the provinces, at Rouen, Marseilles, {Toulon, tBor- 
deaux, Rheims, Troyes, Charleville, and Sedan butchers’ 
shops for the sale of that meat are doing a good business. 

Prince Arthur has greatly pleased the girls of ‘the Dominion” 
by his readiness to dance with all of them at the public balls 
given during his progress. At Shediac he was particularly 
courteous to a young lady from New York, who presented him 
with a bouquet. 

The settlement of disputed cab fares forms a considerable 
portion of the duties which devolve on a magistrate. The 
tariff of fares posted up in every cab is evidently far from con- 
clusive to the popular mind. It is stated that two children 
under ten years of age are allowed to travel at one fare ; but 
the period at which an infant is termed a child is not clearly 
defined. Consequently, Mr. Flowers, the magistrate at Bow- 
street, was the other day called upon to decide whether an 
infant only seven weeks old could fairly be chargeable as a 
child or ‘‘ person.” Mr. Flowers stated that it had been de- 
cided by the Court of Queen’s Bench that a baby was ‘‘a 
person,” and must be charged for accordingly, but that two 
babies might be conveyed at the price of one. 

A SrartTLinc STREET SpPEcTRE.—A Fife correspondent 
writes: ‘‘ A little past midnight on the morning of Tuesday 
last, a phantom-like object was seen by those who were then 
out of bed walking along one of the streets of Leven, near the 
harbour, with a book open in one hand and a lighted candle 
in the other. The figure being draped in white presented a 
representation of one from ‘the land of spirits,’ and had an 
awe-striking effect on the stern-hearted who were eye- 
witnesses to the appearance. Steadily the march was kept 
onward ; a narrow lane was threaded, and the vision—as it 
was supposed to be—vanished! Much alarm was created by 
the occurrence, a report of which was rapidly circulated. It 
appears that a young lady, a visitor in Leven at present, is a 
somnambulist, and in one of her reveries she had sallied forth 
into the street. Her friends have taken means to prevent any 
similar display in future, which generally results from an 
overstudy of the works of some popular author.” 

GARIBALDI AT Home.—It has been reported lately that 
Garibaldi was suffering from severe ill-health. A French 
gentleman who has recently visited the patriot General states 
that these reports are without foundation, and thus describes 
the establishment of Garibaldi: ‘‘Thanks to your introduc- 
tion, 1 was received by the hermit of Caprera with the most 
cordial welcome. He offered me his hand, and himself did 
the honours of his modest home, which is only a little square 
building, low, white as chalk, with nothing remarkable but 
its extreme simplicity. I noticed two horses, one cow, three 
goats, and a dog, which nearly compose, I believe, all the 
personnel of the patriot’s farm stock. The interior of his 
house had the same character of rustic simplicity. Some 
choice arms, a table covered with historical works, photo- 
graphs of political friends, four or five straw chairs, a couch, 
and a canopy bed—such is the inventory of Garibaldi’s furni- 
ture.” 

The Albany Argus reiterates the story that a young milliner 
in Washington county has fallen heir to 17,000,000 dollars, 
left her by a young Englishman, who became enamoured of 
her while travelling in that country. She has been promised 
5,000,000 in December, and the balance as soon thereafter as 
possible. Miss Gray, the fortunate heiress, is said to be 
about thirty years of age. She has a mother and sisters to 
enjoy it with her. 

A woman died recently in Trenton, Michigan, in giving 
birth to a thirty-first child. Among the thirty-one were three 
pairs of twins, and the eldest of them all, if living, would be 
only twenty-nine years old. 

Mr. MILL AND THE LADIES OF ViENNA.—A contemporary 
says: ‘It would seem that Mr. John Stuart Mill has 
triumphed in at least one European capital. Austria used to 
have a name for despotism, aud the rigid adherence to ancient 
usages. It is now in many respects quite radical in its ten- 
dencies. If we may credit the local and special correspon- 
dent of the Independence Belge, the municipal body of the 
town of Vienna has decided that seven thousand women in- 
habiting the town, paying its taxes, and otherwise complying 
with all legal conditions, shall be admitted to the right of an 
elective vote. The most curious part of the affair is the com- 
paratively speaking utter unconcern of the male population of 
Vienna. In this respect, however, Austria is as England. In 
the last session of Parliament a precisely similar extension of the 
municipal franchise to women was made without exciting even 
the faintest opposition. Many in this country have not been 
aware that the question of women’s rights was at all considered 
in Austria.” 

ScrenTIFIC INSTRUCTION FoR Womrn.—An important ex- 
periment is about to be tried at the South Kensington Museum 
to promote the instruction of women in science. By permis- 
sion of the Lord President, Professors Huxley, Guthrie, and 
Oliver are about to commence a course of lectures on natural 
science, beginning in November. The fees will not exceed a 
shilling a lecture, with voluntary examinations, and the terms 
will be even lower to schools and governesses. The Duchess 
of St. Albans, Mary Marchioness of Salisbury, the Countesses 
of Tankerville, De Grey, and Granville, Lady Northcote, and 
many other ladies have expressed their willingness to assist 
this experiment. The Hon. and Rev. F. Byng, of Onslow- 
gardens, is the treasurer and secretary. 

FATAL Carriace AccipEent.—On Tuesday evening last 
week a shocking accident occurred at Old Brampton, near 
Chesterfield, by which a lady named Jackson, of Chatham, was 
instantly killed. She was staying with the Rev. J. K. Marsh, 
Brampton Rectory, and had accepted an invitation to dinner 
at the house of a gentleman near. Miss Marsh and deceased, 
with a groom, were about to drive to the house of their 
entertainer, about half-a-mile. The conveyance was a low 
basket-carriage. Just as they started the horse commenced 
to kick violently. The groom could not pacify him, and Miss 
Marsh, who was sitting on the front seat, with her back to 
the horse, sprang out into the road, receiving some severe 


bruises in so doing. The next instant the horse’s heels struck 
against the place where she had been sitting, so that her leap 
saved her life. Miss Jackson and the groom stayed in the 
vehicle. The horse continued to kick, and ran off at full 
speed down the hill. After going some distance Miss Jackson 
was thrown out and instantly killed, her neck being broken. 

INSTALLATION OF THE DEAN oF DuruAmM.—The dean- 
designate was installed on Saturday, at the Cathedral, Dur- 
ham. On.Sunday the Dean read himself in at morning service 
of the cathedral. 

The War-office has ordered that soldiers’ wives near their 
confinement are not in future to be embarked in mail or con- 
tract steamers or other vessels on short voyages, such as to or 
from the Mediterranean, West Indies, British North America, 
&e., and the husbands of such women are to be detained with 
them. This rule will also apply when troops are ordered to 
or from India and other stations by the overland route, but 
not when they are proceeding between this country and India 
vid the Cape, or on other long voyages. 

Seven Persons Burnt to Deatu.—A terrible catastrophe 
took place on Friday morning at Bayswater, at the house of 
Mr. Pickeridge, a confectioner, in Moscow-road. Shortly 
before three o’clock a policeman saw some smoke coming out 
of the windows of the shop, and before he had time to give 
an alarm a loud explosion was heard, and every room in the 
house seemed to be immediately on fire. There were thirteen 
persons in the house at the time, and of these only six were 
rescued by the firemen and fire-escape men. Three of Mr. 
Pickeridge’s children, and a family of four persons, named 
Jack, who lodged in the upper part of the house, were burnt 
to death. There was a quantity of fireworks in the house, 
which exploded and set the building on fire. 

At the Clerkenwell Police-court a woman named Matilda 
Russen, aged forty-six, was charged with attempting to com- 
mit suicide by throwing herself into a waterbutt. The 
woman said her husband had kicked her in the morning, and 
had said when he came home at night that he would break 
her neck. She had been knocked about on Monday by her 
husband to such an extent that she had to be taken to the 
hospital, where she remained for a couple of days. She was 
remanded for a week. 

Father Hyacinthe, the eminent ecclesiastic, has left the 
little convent at Passy, in which he has lived for five years, 
to retire into the bosom of his family, there to await the deci- 
sions of the Council. The Figaro of Monday states that a 
letter has been sent to Father Hyacinthe by the General Su- 
perior of the’ Carmelites ordering him to return to his con- 
vent within ten days, under penalty of major excommunication 
and of a note being issued declaring him to be dishonoured in 
the eyes of the Church. 

Wuirrinc AT Scuoout.—The Penryn magistrates were en- 
gaged on Wednesday for a long time in investigating a charge of 
ill-treatment toa boy bya schoolmistress. The defendant (Emma 
Chappel), who keeps a school for young gentlemen at Falmouth, 
had among her pupils a son of Mr. George Symons, shipbuilder, 
Falmouth. According to the evidence for the complainant, it 
appeared that the boy, who is eleven years of age, could not 
spell ‘‘ autumn,” and Miss Chappel punished him very severely 
by giving kim a number of stripes on the legs with a cane. 
She afterwards took him to his bedroom, put him on his knees, 
and whipped him severely on his legs. The lad, in his evidence, 
said he tried to get up, but his mistress held him down, and 
beat him for an hour. Dr. Vigors deposed to having seen marks 
on the boy’s legs such as might have been caused by a cane, 
Defendant's sister said the boy was very obstinate, refusing to 
spell the word, and her sister gave him a stripe or two. 
Defendant had twelve boarders and a number of day scholars, 
Many parents were in court to give her a character for kindness 
and urbanity. A pupil was called who had been six and a quarter 
years in the school, who said Miss Chappel had always been 
very kind to her pupils. Other evidence was about to be brought 
forward in favour of the defendant, when the magistrates dis- 
missed the case. 


There are now four Jewish baronets—Sir Moses Montefiore 
Sir Anthony Rothschild, Sir Francis Goldsmid, and Sir 
David Salomons. These four baronets have no direct male 
heirs. 

Invoking a gentleman by name, a lady advertises in the 
leading journal: ‘‘ Betsy, who denied you the lock of hair 
twelve months ago, implores you to communicate immediately.” 
Will he ever see this appeal? Will he come and claim the 
lock of hair, and will they ‘‘live happy ever afterwards?” 
And here is another gentleman wanted with the commonest 
of all names: ‘‘Smith, Mr. Esteemed friend, do keep 
your promise. Call for address at post-office, as arranged. 
Drive round Mornington-crescent any day about four o’clock. 
Truthful to you only.” Which Mr. Smith? May he see and 
respond to it, drive round Mornington-cresent at the ap- 
pointed time, and be rewarded by a truthful wife ! 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this 
is overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it 
is the finest Starch they ever used. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’s Worip’s Harr Resrorer or 
DREssING never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Denédt, 256, High Holborn, London. 


Science AnD Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing iittle work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
plices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
welding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 


Correspondence, 
SB 
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WEDDING PRESENTS. 

Tur. following letter on ‘Wedding Presents,” fro ‘ 
bachelor point of view, has been addressed to the editor 
Lady’s Own Journal :— “1 ager 

Iam, Mr. Editor, a bachelor—a bachelor of a certaiD sed 
one who has lived through many gay seasons, an witn ond 
many changes. I can, as a youth, remember the twoP neat 
postman, and the first railway ; I have sat in the p't a gitio® 
Macready, and later in life can remember having the ea {0 
of my white tie exactly reversed in my frantic strugé first 
hear the Swedish Nightingale in the early days of ot Jong 
appearance. All this, you will observe, happened very Bw 
ago, but it will zive you and your readers some clue a8 oust 
age, and of the kind of respectable middle-aged fog}e and 
now be. In my time I have known a little of all thing’ sing 
seen a good deal of my own and other countries. I cou’! , wo 
and play the cornet (cornet-a-piston I loved to call it marty? 
early days) tolerably in tune, was a handy man at 2 P* od 
and could, as young men went, make myself agreeaD! aud 
hold my own with the girls. I was a tolerable dance! 
prided myself on my swing in the old valse a dene I 
and the nationality I gave to my polka and mazur\". 14 
could—yes, I may as well own it—flirt a little, and in my ‘ple 
have, like most bachelors of middle age, had my susceP god 
moments. I was considered a useful and forbearing 12” p- 
could attend ladies by the hour during their periods ° 
ping, looking complacently on while they ma Spat 
purchases, wondering at the price of this lace and of ae ay 
of cuffs, but in no wise objecting, for the good reason there 
had not to pay for them. With some girls, howeverT 1g 
were Kate Ashburnham and Constance Maxwell—my fe¢ n 
got the better of my prudence and purse, andinsuch M0". a 
I have presented a half dozen of cambric handkerchiels8 es 
similar number of Houbigant’s most delicately-tinted § 5 in 
With mammas I was also popular, and never at 4 et g 
matters nursing. I would inquire after Master To ed 
whooping-cough with touching solicitude, and betray 4 aa ong 
interest in the state of Master Freddy’s mumps. 4 oked 
the babies, where other young bachelors blushed and 1 of 
silly, I was quite at home—knew all about the vicissitu pet? 
teething, and could detect a “crow” and a smile we Fi 
less gifted young men swore they could only | yen 
spluttering or an acid-looking grimace. I coul efb 
—ah! yes, my co-bachelors—l could even hold them ‘cb 
hand underneath, right ditto supporting the chest, and 10 4 I 
attitude, with long or short clothes (it mattered not to ti 
could dance the little cherubs up and down without hi peit 
their dear little soft craniums on the ceiling, or breaki?8," all 
gristly bones on the floor. Nevertheless, 1 have, W} 
these advantages and accomplishments, found it difficu’? _.w 
keep pace with the times,” as the saying is, and maDY 4 jt 
customs come in which sorely puzzle me to adopt. 
difficult to move in tight trousers, my deux-temps 
refuses to yield to the trois-temps, and I do not tak é 
hat to a lady with the exquisite lightning-like gra", cys 
modern swell; nor have I quite given up that foolish °° J 
tom of looking at her while Ido so. On the croquet s. al 
am puzzled as to the precise etiquette requisite in this 9°, ,ve 
fresco pastime. At weddings, too, many fresh custoM§ 6 
crept in, or have reached such proportions as fairly t? P g 10 
me. One of my greatest difficulties in life is now-a-C” hay 
select a wedding present for any young lady friend W2? any 
chance to be going to be married. It astonishes me how | + pe 
chance to be going that road. I have settled that it 2™ vor, 
fatality, though such fatality has not, nor as I see wil ns 
come to me. But then, you know, there are exceptl? 
every rule. sve 10 

Yes, wedding presents! What on earth shall I 3 o be 
Constance Maxwell (bother the girl, why is she go A Jasb 
married at all?) Ihave been racking my brain for qvour 
fortnight, and have walked many miles of shops, ende dow* 
ing to gain a hint from what I see exposed in the Wie wo 
I get so weary that I find myself staring into the Toone oF 
likely places to solve my difficulty. How can the bow me ' 
the poulterer, the ironmonger or the pastry-cook, b¢ P ften 
Doubtless the fair Constance will, in the married es cat 
have much to do with these worthy tradesmen, bU Kitebe 
scarce present her with a saddle of mutton, or a neat *, Op 
range. Stay, might I not furnish the wedding cake” ostic 
second thoughts this would be an invasion of the tbe gol 
rights, or might convey a covert hint that I doubted cor 
vency of my friends. After much deliberation I 5°” jtse 
vinced myself that a wedding present must raPS° 5 of” 
under two heads, either as something elegant an at 
namental, what our French neighbours would or 
article de luxe, or an offering which should com®, jpes? 


tbe 
mg the 


ce 


the head of ‘‘ something useful.” Now, which he yours 
would be the most acceptable? There is the rub. T - endt FE 


lady is a ‘‘ fortune in herself,” but there the fortu® pivg “4 
and her intended, though very good looking, is som? k; 
the City, in the wholesale bottled beer line, I ae King 
though the mind instinctively wanders to King Bass oa ous 
Allsopp, and the great Stout Irish Baronet, still LaM) ys 2 
to admit that the young gentleman from the City m : 
superfluity of cash. And therefore I think of | eyicu lo 
useful ”’—ten tons of best Ruabon coals—but that 18 den ? 

How am I to meet a blushing bride after such a PT” mo? 
modify my practical ideas, and suffer them to 10%, an 
cruet-stands, eight-day clocks, and wine-coolers, Tones Wes 
think I have solved the question, when in pops oA notin 
informs me that young married people have high-flow? |, wi 

of their dignity, and that a present more in accor 


f : ) is 
a future large establishment is decidedly the moe is Qn 


—‘For instance, my dear fellow, you know, ® d Shy 
torze clock, a buhl cabinet, set of wine-coolers,, villa, 3 
like.” When I think of the neat but frail little, ste g 
Hornsey-rise, which I know it is proposed to take, ay in 


me that, though the vanity of the young coup’ Jac? 19 


greatly gratified, such presents would be sadly ov” i ald ab 
Laburnum Villa. Now, were I a rich man Pit upon ip 
no perplexity, for surely something could then be b1¥"<4 one 4. 


the difficulty I have is to give a suitable present a ther if 
accordance with my means. And now, I remem by whrg 
one other dilemma, which I can best illustrate ™pptet y 
witnessed at dear Kate Ashburnham’s nuptia’s: 
the drawing-room, which, though very hot, W® 11y Je 3 8 
fragrant with roses, I was partly invited and ee out, a a 
curiosity to inspect the ‘‘ wedding presents Jaie pa! 
now customary, on a_side_ table. 
inevitable bracelet, mamma’s brooch, an 

and sisters’ club ring. Then there weeRivg a 
and Tennyson, with Browning’s interminable 1some 

Book,” a gentle cousin had presented the hands omP 
edition of ‘Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, ae 
the library there was Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lak apd #P 
tartan ; of course there was_a scent-bottle, fan 
China vases. Then came a parian Gree 


Se ON a eee eee ee ee eee a 


Ari : 


Tad ; 
Set, ; mes closing up with the Sheffield goods, a tea and coffee 
Claret jugs, and three fish slices and forks in morocco 
Ow, as | was the donor of one of these latter, my 


shane, be imagined, and the more so when the bride, 


Your Or et humility, accosted me—‘*So much obliged for 
80 . ndsome present ; so kind of you to think of me—been 
€ach » -8dmired—Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown gave me one 


and felt at that moment how absurd my present was, 


h 
r ety ow, 


led into that folly again. 
this . What to give Constance Maxwell? 


wight t €ast a score of useful articles. 
e 


€ 
felt 4dd another item to my puzzling list. 


1S if 
ats gift, | 
ifn Nothing. 


80 ch 


briq 


to what she should do with them. 
how 
tawy ave a list of the wished-for : r 
Thaids Out with blanks left for the names ; this the brides- 
the .. Might carry round to all those it was proposed to ask to 


tag > 


SSm 
Ung er ent as 


circumstances desirable it 


Cc 


of © my taste in fish slices and cruet-stands without chance 
tho i pgm : 
hyy,108¢ articles appearing in duplicate. By such means, I 
A Y Opine, the difficulties I have stated might be got over. 
St 8 §' 


heg; © presents are fully expected, the bride would have no 
We not only very 
Mea asia very useless presents, but those which are by no 
Maric Compatible with the future position of the newly- 


tat 


Ofte Ation in asking for what she wanted. 


there ; After all, as my portly old uncle used to observe, 
in thes nothing like creating a small trust and putting 1,000/. 


t 
8 erat thereof during their lives. 
or so generous as my old uncle. 


A DELIGHTED READER. 


Gleanings, Uilise aod litt, 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
By Henry WARD BEECHER. 


Ty a}: 
than this great whirligig of a world there is nothing grate 
‘here 


gy. -1¢ mating and mismating of men and women. 
tha, Westion that is more insoluble, and more often asked, 


this, ‘‘What on earth ever tempted that woman to 
You cannot answer it, I cannot, and she 


that man? 
- There is but one other question like it, and that is, 
q, |4ton earth tempted that man to marry such a woman?” 


c 
«dnt 


ig, , 2200t tell, and she cannot tell, and nobody can. So it 
80 it will be, all the time, here, and there, and every- 


n 
bere, 
enon’ a 


And while there are some who, disappointed, re- 
nd break away into immoralities, or into an indiffer- 


ky 


it relation. They know that they do not love. 
Ment hat there is that in them which is capable of develop- 
Phe,’ Ut which they have never known. There are pro- 
Cleg 
hero, their soul is capable of. If they read a book where the 
flo Pas of love is described, they shut the book, and tears 
been 70M their eyes, and they say, ‘‘Oh! what might have 
the 4 But this is not safe, and they banish it, and go on in 
ae way. Early and late they are faithful. 

Othe». tt this wife and mother. 
fo % Interests. There is no duty neglected or left unper- 
Well 5 The household is well ordered. The children are 
Wey] ,“ated. Apparently, life passes in that family about as 
You sh any other. But if you look into the woman’s heart 
Her} all see that she has laid up the best part of her love. 
the 1, °Ve had no chance to manifest itself on earth. And yet 
Wifsos done her duty. She has been a noble woman, a true 
leg, fond a faithful mother. In her children she has doubt- 

@ er a natural outlet for her affection ; but sometimes 
Ben tr ren themselves are frivolous, and thin, and poor. 
true. hey sometimes bitterly disappoint her, And yet she is 


Rj 
fay cht Over against her is another like her ; but fortune has 
that d her—God, who is fortune ; and to her was given one 
Im wt Only was her equal, but rose above her. She grew in 
Ul, the Sweet and fragrant flower grows in the side of a great 
Wag , t is its shelter and nourishment. And all her life 
“ang ,y; euteous life. It ran like a rill down the hillside, and 
It was like flowers that know no summer 
See { Looked at outwardly, these two women’s 
hor ™ alike. People seeing them in the realm of duty in 
You - i chold would say that they were alike. But when 
ne id the bottom are they alike? Is it not true that there 
itectig “en life? Is it not true that it is the supremest 
O° life 2? the enthusiasm of the heart, that determines what 
cltistig 8? I hold, then, that the difference between a true 
8 tris and other men is not an outward one, so that you 
Ack ‘Nguish him from them as you would distinguish a 
if ps from a white one, but that it is a difference which 
& gat the bottom of the soul—the secret and hidden 
® bes We 1s the difference between ordinary Christians and 
Specimens of the world. 


the 


TO ONE WHO WILL UNDERSTAND. 
By Fanny FERN, 


& 

Sa 
ae y ueething to comfort you for the loss of your little 
ana? My ay 1s what you asked of me. NothingI could say 
q Mgt }e2d, would comfort you, because you are stunned, 
ant Fou iave time to lift your head and look about you. 
thrting, will See myriads of little graves beside your own 
hy Same Ga myriads of mothers who have passed through 
. ¥ ethsemane, where you are now weeping tears of 
to hat mot of those mothers has cried out like yourself, 
the 2 yo ‘TOW was ever equal to my sorrow?” What is that 
“king Gk Listen. Many of these mothers are now 
od every day of their lives that their little ones 


m had I known there was such sweet and liberal 
to mot thanks, my present should have been more ona par 
Wo them. Ever since I have abhorred fish slices, and 
than ene anything—even a pair of asparagus tongs—rather 


Do I have not settled 
anda, tt yet, and am hovering betwixt a dozen elegancies 
There is scarcely a 
at I do not during the clear thinking moments before 
i Who has not 
frien a 's difficulty, and is not the difficulty increasing ? Every 
Roods of the family is expected to give something, and the 
Only ;8° Collected are displayed on the auspicious day. Not 
meant to gratify both the giver and the receiver of 
but also to serve as a gentle hint to those who have 
ro In addition to the puzzle of choosing such 
& sin -t8t also be added the fear that your fancy may light on 
is nop ct article that it has also pleased Jones to select. It 
tha; ("28 singular that Jones should select a cruet-stand, or 

you Should do so either, or that even other four should 
more likewise, for cruet-stands are useful things, but the 
hajg_, Would certainly think it singular that she should receive 
barra “Cozen cruet-stands, and might feel a pardonable em- 


would 
articles drawn 


‘remony, or even the ‘‘best man” might undertake the 
Jong, mSelf heading the list with the prescribed tea-set. If 
Cong and his purse felt equal to a silver butter-cooler, he 
indy) at once identify his name with that article, and I could 


Tee-per-cents., with power to the parents to draw the 
But then all of us are not 


othe Ich is an immorality in the realm of love, there are 
H th. Of a greater soul who give their whole life to fidelities 
ow They 


Im themselves, which they do not want to awaken, of 


See how she watches over 


are safe from the fearful earthly storms that have since come 
with desolating sweep over their hearthstones. Humbly they 
say, ‘‘Ah! I little knew, though my Maker did, when he 
folded my baby safely to his protecting breast, what was in 
the future.” Well, some day you too will ccase to weep— 
growing unselfish—and reaching forth further each day your 
supplicating hands towards that heavenly home where there 
shall be ‘‘no more death.” Having your treasure there, 
there will be your heart also. Said a sweet young mother to 
me, ‘‘Once I used to cry always at twilight that 1 must some 
day die. Now that my baby is gone, death has no terrors for 
me, for there I shall be happy with her again—and for ever.” 

Let those who can rob her of this her beautiful faith. When 
the sun shines only on the graves wept over by others, they 
can stand erect and say, ‘‘ This world is good enough for me. 
I don’t want any better,” But see, if with the first falling 
clod on some dear, cold, still breast, ‘‘ My God” will not 
come as involuntarily to their lips as ‘‘ Mother !” to the little 
child’s, when pain overtakes it away from her protecting side. 

The shining lock, the little shoe—my friend, it is long years 
since I shed a tear over mine—I can take them out of their 
wrappings in my hand, and smile to think that I am so far on 
my journey that I shall soon see my little one face to face. 
Whether she or 1 will be the child when we meet again, God 
only knows; or, what heavenly mysteries I shall learn, 
kneeling at my baby’s feet, I cannot tell ; but this I know, 
by the kisses I have given many a little face since she died, 
for her dear sake, that a mother’s love was meant to reach far 
beyond the grave. 


YOUNG LADIES’ DRESS. 


To advise a young lady to dress herself with any serious 
eccentricity from the prevailing fashion of her day and class 
is to advise her to incur a penalty which may very probably 
be the wreck of her whole life’s happiness. A girl begins, 
perhaps, with some moderate and really rational piece of 
originality ; but it makes her look ‘‘odd.” She is less wel- 
come in the drawing-rooms of her friends, and less comfort- 
able when she is there. Men sneer at her, and perhaps allow 
themselves coarse jokes at her expense. Women are so busy 
defending her little eccentricity that they have no time left to 
estimate her positive merits. She is like Gibson’s§Tinted 
Venus. Every stupid spectator criticises the tint, not one in 
a thousand thinks at all of the loveliness of the statue. By- 
and-bye the eccentricities of our friend are a little exercised. 
She cannot abandon them without a vast humiliation and 
confession that she was wrong ; and as she is already singular 
she may as well be wholly so. ‘‘In for a penny, in fora 
pound.” Unless she be more than mortal, she soon feels a 
little isolated, and shrinks from society. Then she is annoyed 
in the streets). The woman who stands this, and feels no 
cynicism growing up, and remains sweet aud good humoured 
and gentle and tender through life under such circumstances 
is very little short of a saint. She has secured for herself the 
conditions under which such virtues are most difficult, almost 
unattainable ; and all for the sake of a more comfortable hat, 
a shorter skirt, or a stronger pair of boots. To any one who 
regards the matter coolly ‘‘ Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” 

But it is only the fault of public opinion that any penalties 
at all follow innovations in themselves sensible and modest. 
To train this public opinion by degrees to bear with more 
variations of costume, and especially to insist upon principle 
of fitness as the first requisite of beauty, should be the aim 
of all sensible women. Can anything be in worse taste than 
to wear clothes by which our natural movements are impeded 
and our purposes, of whatever sort, thwarted by our own 
habiliments ? It is, in the strictest sense, barbaric, like a Chinese 
woman’s foot, to load ourselves with long, trailing skirts when 
we wish to take a brisk walk or to run up and down stairs. 
To wear bonnets which give no shade to the eyes, under a 
summer sun, and need to be supplemented by the imperfect 
aid of a parasol at every moment, is another fallacy of taste. 
Still worse is the folly of pinching the feet into thin, tight 
boots, which permit of fatal damp and chill to the feet, and 
cramp the limb into a pitiful little wedge of flesh, with the 
distorted extremities crunched up under it. Not one 
European lady’s in five hundred could be looked at if 
placed in an antique sandal. It is certainly a small esthetic 
gain to loose the beauty of the human limb to improve the 
elegance of the shoemaker’s manufacture. Worst of all, an 
evil for which no words can be found strong enough is the 
evil of women’s stays. Why American and European women 
are tormented by these abominable machines, which the lithe- 
some women of the East have never borne, it is hard to 
imagine. If we desire to find a type of woman’s weakness, 
moral and physical, its cause and its effect, we could hit on 
no better emblem than a pair of stays. 


THE BACHELOR IN LOVE. 


A bachelor in love loses a dimple or two, grows melancholy, 
reads poetry, and looks at the moon; is nervous about his 
necktie and his gloves ; consults his aunt as to what kind of 
hat girls most admire ; changes the style of his frequently, 
but is never satisfied. 

His countenance is as changeable as his necktie ; now she 
has smiled, and he is radiant : now she has frowned, and he 
wears a furrowed brow, and looks in at the apothecary’s 
windows and thinks of laudanum. He resolves to settle 
down, and limits himself as to cigars. If his laundress sends 
him home a bosom not quite perfect, it grieves him to the 
heart’s core. He passes a most golden-haired damsel without 
a glance. He goes no more to see burlesques. His bouquets 
are anonymously sent to the object of his adoration. He is 
hourly afraid of revealing his condition of heart, but makes it 
manifest unconsciously to all beholders. Fiendish passions 
dwell in his breast. He hears that she has been at the opera 
with young Fiasco, and wants to kill him. He says fiercely 
in society that he approves of duelling, and that, should he 
call a man out, he would aim at his heart. 

When Vilkins asks him, ‘If Dina is not lovely ?” he says, 
“‘Good Heavens, no!” Only one is beautiful to him. 

He would like very much to work hard and make a fortune, 
but he cannot do it. He horrifies his employer by entering as 
an item in the ledger ‘‘1,000 Angels.” He is suddenly seen 
to clasp his brow at dinner-time, to the horror of the waiter, 
who, believing him to be choking, beats him on the back and 
offers him water. He goes surreptitiously to so-called clair- 
voyants, who describe ‘‘a light-complexioned young lady, 
Sir, and her face turned your way, and her heart in her hand, 
if only you can get over the cross betwixt you.” 

He thinks the cross is young Fiasco, and grows dangerous. 

Suddenly you see the bachelor in love amazingly altered. 
He smiles, looks happy, eats comfortably, and nods to his 
old enemy Fiasco. ‘Then you may be sure that he has, some- 
where in his bosom, a certain carte de visite, and that the 
original of the picture has blushingly advised him to 
‘Cask Pa.” 


PLAYFUL.—A reason given why a piano was not saved at a 
fire was because none of the firemen could play on it, 
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Tue ladies are progressing in America in more ways than 
one. At Dorchester, Massachusetts, a Miss Katie Murphy 
won 300 dols. at a jumping match, having jumped 11 ft. 2hin., 
to 10ft. 9in. leaped by a young man named Michael Flynn. 

Kisstnc THE BABy.—It was once the lot of the writer to 
dwell in the white tents of Camp Harrison, in Georgia—in 
that lower part of the State where families are always far be- 
tween, and much more so in war times. For long weeks we 
had not seen a woman or a child. At last the railroad through 
the camp was repaired, and in the first train there was a lady 
with a wide-awake, kicking baby. Some hundreds of rough 
soldiers were around the cars, and Captain Storey, of the 57th 
Infantry, was the biggest and roughest among them, if we 
judge of the tree by its bark. The lady, with the baby in her 
arms, was looking from a window, and he took off his hat and 
said, ‘‘ Madam, I will give you five dollars if you will let me 
kiss that baby.” One look at his bearded face told her that 
there was nothing bad in it, and saying, with a pleased laugh, 
“I do not charge anything for kissing my baby,” it was 
handed over. The little one was not afraid, and the bushy 
whiskers, an eighth of an ell long, were just the playhouse it 
had been looking for. More than one kiss did the captain get 
from the little red lips, and there was energy in the hug of the 
little arms. Then other voices said, ‘‘ Pass him over here, 
Cap,” and before the train was ready to move, half a hundred 
men had kissed the baby. It was on its best behaviour, and 
kicked, and crowed, and tugged at whiskers as only a happy 
baby can. It was an event of the campaign ; and one giant 
of a mountaineer, as he strode past us with tread like a mam- 
moth, but with tear-dimmed eyes and quivering lips, said, 
“‘ By George, it makes me feel and act like a fool ; but I’ve got 
one just like it at home.”—A ppleton’s Journal. 

MarriaGE By Proxy.—A few days ago a very curious 
mavriage took place between two persons residing respectively 
in Glasgow and Spain. The bride was a Spanish girl, living 
quietly with her parents in Bilboa. The bridegroom, a 
Spaniard too, was the mate of a Spanish barque, loading at 
the time at Glasgow for Manilla, who, not being able or 
willing to undertake the journey to the domicile of his bride, 
intrusted the rather delicate commission of marrying and 
taking possession of her toafriend. According to the Spanish 
marriage law, this the most important of civil contracts— 
there, as in all Catholic countries, a sacrament—may be 
entered into and solemnised by proxy or declaration. So 
the bridegroom in question provided himself with a power cf 
attorney, in the form prescribed by the laws of Spain, from 
his own authorities in this country, and sent it by post 
to the temporary suitor of his future better half. The in- 
strument set forth that the real bridegroom was engaged 
to be married with Senorita , residing in Bilboa ; that he 
could not go to Spain to be present at the act ; that, not wish- 
ing the marriage to be delayed any longer, he had made up 
his mind to grant his friend, Senor , & power of attorney, 
as required by the law, to enable him, in his name and repre- 
senting his own person, to marry his betrothed, and to receive 
and take charge of her ; and that after the marriage ceremony 
he promised to take her, for better for worse, as his lawful 
and legitimate wife. In due time the marriage ceremony was 
performed with the provisional delegate bridegroom in the 
church according to the rites and with the solemnity of 
Catholicism, and he received, we suppose, the nuptial blessing, 
the charming bride, and all the honours of the wedding be- 
longing to his principal. 

Woman.—As the dew lies longest and produces most 
fertility in the shade, so woman, in the shade of domestic re- 
tirement, sheds around her path richer and more permanent 
blessings than man, who is more exposed to the glare and 
observation of public life. 

Wuy, sensibly asks the Lancet, do not those who manage 
the bathing at our seaside watering plaves follow the good 
example which is set them at Biarritz and other French 
stations, in providing a little hot water for the feet of the 
bathers when they came intodress? By this simple expedient 
an extraordinary amount of comfort is caused, and persons are 
enabled to enjoy the luxury of a sea-bath who must otherwise 
avoid it on account of the chilliness and tendency to take cold 
experienced after it. 

BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT.—Some one has remarked, ‘‘The 
heart of woman draws to itself the love of others, as the 
diamond drinks up the sun’s rays, only to return them with a 
tenfold strength and tenderness of beauty.” 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


1 e Dumonrist. 


———.>—__. 


Wuy does it seem a difficuly to believe Mr. Charles 
Dickens ?—Because he is a great story-teller. 

Two teachers were discussing the efficacy of corporal 
punishment in education.—‘‘I can speak from large expe- 
rience,” said one. ‘I have always used it in my school ; and 
every one knows that my scholars are the cream of our 
aristocracy.” —‘‘The whipped cream, if you please,” rejoined 
his opponent. : 

Tripps has lately noticed that the milk left every morning 
at his house savours very strongly of the aqueous fluid. In 
fact, he one morning actually accused his milkman of watering 
it. That worthy drew himself proudly up, and replied that 
he scorned the impeachment ; but he did water his cows that 
morning, and he supposed “‘ that must be it.’’ Tripps went 
to bed. 

A young lady explained to her inamorato the distinction 
between printing and publishing, and at the conclusion of her 
remarks, by way of illustration, she said, ‘‘ You may print a 
kiss on my cheek, but you must not publish it.” 

An old Baptist minister enforced the necessity of difference 
of opinion by this argument : ‘‘ Now, if every body had been 
of my opinion, they would all have wanted my old woman.” 
—One of the deacons who sat just behind him responded : 
‘Yes, and if every body was of my opinion, nobody would 
have her.” 

‘‘ But if I put my money ina savings bank,” inquired one 
of the newly-arrived, ‘‘when can I draw it out again?’ 
““Och,” replied his friend, ‘‘sure an’ if you put it in to-day 
you can draw it out again to-morrow by giving a fortnight’s 
notice.” 

What is that which we often catch hold of and yet never 
see ?—A passing remark. 

REPARTEE. 
‘‘The brass upon your face,” he said, 
“Would make a four-quart skillet.” 
‘* Your Honour’s head,” tlie girl replied, 
‘* Has sap enough to fill it.” 


“‘Do you,” said Fanny, t’other day, 
‘In earnest love me as you say ? 
Of late those tender words applied 
Alike to fifty girls beside.” 


‘¢Dear cruel girl,” cried I, ‘‘ forbear, 

For by those eyes—those lips—I swear—” 

She stopped me as the oath I took, 

And cried, ‘* You’ve sworn, now kiss the book. 


__[Ocroner 9, 188% 


A Domestic Sonc,—From rosy morn to dewy eve, who is it 
makes my soul to grieve, and after all doth take French leave? 
My Biddy. Who roasts my meat unto a coal, who breaks my 
nicest china bowl, and says she ‘didn’t on her sowl?’ My 
Biddy. Who polishes the kitchen floor, and in half an 
hour cr more has it precisely as before? My Biddy. 
My pocket handkerchiefs and hose, who confiscates, 
under the rose, and wears by turns my nicest clothes? My 
Biddy. Who comes and goes when’er she chooses, injures 
whatever thing she uses, and now and then to work refuses? 
My Biddy. Who slams, and bangs, and breaks, and smashes, 
who tears, and rends, and knocks, and dashes, who tips, and 
spills, and slops, and splashes? My Biddy. And shall I ever 
cease to be in bondage unto such as thee? My way is dark— 
Icannot see. For Biddy. I only know my misery ; I only 
wish thee over the sea; I only wish that I were free, From 
Biddy. 

A game often heard of, but never played,—‘‘ Cricket on the 
Hearth.” 

A wit being told that an old acquaintance was married, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I am glad to hear of it.” But, reflecting a moment, 
he added, in a tone of compassion and forgiveness, ‘‘ And yet! 
I don’t know why I should be ; he never did me any harm.” 

An English paper advertises for sale ‘*a pew which com- | 
mands a view of nearly the whole congregation.” 

In a party of ladies, on its being reported that a cisntain | 
Silk had arrived in town, they exclaimed, with one exception, 
‘* What aname for a soldier!” ‘The fittest name in the 
world for a captain,” rejoined the witty one, ‘‘for silk can 
never be worsted.” 

(From the Free Lance.) 

New Booxs.—‘‘ The Gentleman’s Simper,” by the author 
of **The Lady’s Mile.” ‘* Drowned in Sherry,” by the author 
of ‘‘ Wrecked in Port.” ‘‘Janita’s Jolly,” by the author of 
“‘ Janita’s Cross.” ‘*Nightcapped Bob,” by the author of 
“*Snooded Jessaline.” ‘‘ Shady Memories of Foreign Lands,” 
by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. ‘‘Let go the Painter,” by 
Mr. Ruskin. 


New InvENTION—Sarsine Wine, a delicious stimulant steel | 
tonic (each dose contains four grains’ weight of steel); as) 
bright and palatable as sherry. 1s. 7d. Unlike quinine, it | 
never produces headache. By the author of the celebrated 
“Chef” Sauce; the only sauce creamy and without sedi- 
ment. Is. 

‘«T bad been several days suffering severely from diarrhea, 
accompanied with intense pain, when a fellow-traveller re- | 
commended to me so strongly Dayis’s Pain Killer that I tried | 
it, and got instant relief, and I can do no better than 
recommend it as strongly tu others. — Hy. J. Noonr, 
Trav. for Clement & Co., Burton-on-Trent, Nov. 14, 1868.” 


, every organ of secretion healthy. 


*Wirths, Wlarriages, any Deaths. 


6d each.) 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 


BIRTHS. of & 
On the 3rd instant, at 5, Montague-street, Russell-square, 

Davieson, Esq., of a son. of 250% ¢ 
On the 2nd instant, at Teddington, the wife of F. P. Hebeler, Beds Bd? 
On the 2nd instant, at Lower Tilgate, Crawley, the wife of J. H. NS 

a daughter, 


On the 3rd instant, at Kilburn, Mrs, N. Wetherell, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

On the 2nd instant, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. F. 4 
uncle of the bride, assisted by the Rev. H. R. Blackett, Edware As ster-P? ; 
only son of W. J. Gardiner, Esq., of Great Russell-street, and W gopura-Pa? : 
Surrey, to Laura, younger daughter of H. W. Statham, Esq., of WO 


Russell-square. 
DEATHS. gener! 
On the 1st instant, at Weston-super-Mare, Georgina, widow of Major ol 
Robert H. Birch, R.A., aged sixty-nine. : ant-Co1o™ 
On the Ist instant, at Northallerton, Mary Anne, widow of Lieutené 
Henry Booth, K.H., aged seventy. Ja’ 
On the Ist instant, at Clifton, Gloucestershire, Edmund Darby, Esq 
Aston, Herts, in his seventy-first year. 


the wife 


than 
F. sine 


of 


SINGLE BLESSEDNESS, 


Let no repugnance to a single state 

Lead to a union with a worthless mate ; 
Although ’tis true you'll find full many a fool 
Would make old maids the butt of ridicule. 
A single lady, though advanced in life, 

Is much more happy than an ill-matched wife. 


2 
HoLtoway’s OINTMENT AND PiLtts—HoprE FOR A mi 
Whatever their ailments none need despair of being cae. tbe 
they have tried these inestimable remedies. Whetb “alt of 
disease be internal or external, spontaneous or the res wil 
violence, if a cure be possible, Holloway’s medicamen |. $0 
effect it. The severity or duration of the malady is nO 
the successful influence exerted by these fine medica” «4 jp 
which cleanse, purify, and invigor te every solid and epdet 
the body, and completely renovate the digestion. They Totes 
These admirable a0™" gs, 
to disease act immediately on the absorbent syste™s — vay 
heart, and circulation, whereby they invariably give vat 
tone, and vigour to all the natural functions of life. 

Tre New Vape Mecum (invented and manufacture’ ool) 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liver? job 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., 1388 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and fiT8” 9g. 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the P obi 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious y 00) 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage gic? 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. 


PATENTED IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 1868. 


MANUFACTURE 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


Tue principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvement are— 

“The greatest delicacy or utmost power and brilliancy of tone can be produced immediately by the player 
without iJ:e practice and effort that has hitherto been absolutely necessary. The extreme simplicity and absence 
of friction ensure this action keeping in order and wearing far longer than the one generally used. 
more powerful blow is produced than in ordinary pianos, and consequently greater volume and richness of tone.” 


—The Engineer, July 2, 1869. 


“The Musical Instrument Department, generally one of the most interesting in the whole collection, is 
unusually attractive at the present time, as it contains many newly-patented instruments. 
The results obtained by these means are 
eminently satisfactory, being 2 beautifully light and elastic touch and an instant repetition.” —Morning Post. 


ef these is a piano fitted with a new check repeating action. . .. . 


WHY DO BLA 


Ne Ar 
RS, 


facturers 


Amucb 


The most noticeable 


EXCE 


«| | | These instruments are fitted with an improvement already patented throughout the greater part of 
Europe and America, which has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians and manufacturers. 
It secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic interruption 


so common to the vibration of the wires. . . .”—Standard, Sept. 18, 1869. 


Full particulars of this Invention and Illustrated Price Lists sent upon application. 


SHOW ROOMS:—18, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


3, HERTFORD PLACE. 


DRESSES 


JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LA 


Many of the above less than half e original cost. 


S. LEWIS & CoO., 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


pe 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE ‘‘CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrectiy smoorH, 55s. each 


IN SILK, 


SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &c., 
THE FORMER FROM ls. 11}p. TO 14s. 1lp. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; 
THE LATTER, 1}p., 2}p., 33p., 43., & 6}p., with a SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, 8}p., WORTH 1s. 43d, 


SHAWLS, 1s. 114p., 2s. 11p., 3s. 11p. & 4s. 11. 
THIS DAY. 


PATENTED 


Kingdom and the Colonies. 


“THE EXCELSIOR TRIM 


able for trimming under-linen. 


rows of loops, with a strip of 


cost is about one-fourth that of 
the same style. 
fores and Frocks, where cost 


It has been 


PATENTED BY 


acquisition, 


SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s, 


SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 


CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length. 


ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION, 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1847 


CONSTIPATION, 


Hemorrhoids, Cerebral Congestion, Headache, &c., immediately relieved and infallibly cured by 


TAMAR 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 
And Sold by Messrs. BArnctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London; — 


And nearly all respectable Chymists. 


Priee 2s, 3d. perBox (by post 2s. 6d.), each bearing the Government Stamp and M, Grion’s Signature 


. 


INDIEN, 


A Laxative Fruit Lozenge, that is agreeable to take, and never produces pain or irritation. 


| 
STEAM WORKS:—1 ro 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; AND 


THE ROYAL 


ever published. 
illustrated by diagrams, 


Roses, Geraniums, Moss, &c. 


London: Published by J. 


And may be 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields pS 


HAND-MADE 


For every purpose of Trimming Ladies’ and Children’s 
Garments, its strength is greater than any trimming 
hitherto offered—durability, with richness of effect, and 
cheapness, being the great aim of the Patentees. 

Sold by all Drapers and Outfitters in the United 


(From ‘‘ THE QUEEN, THE Lapy’s NEWSPAPER,” 
March 6, 1869. 

MING.--The Excelsior 

Embroidered Trimming will be found useful and service- 


design is a close imitation of plain loop tatting ; it is 
manufactured in edgings of one, two, three, and four 


are insertions to correspond with the edgings. 
For UnpDER-LINEN, or Children’s Pina- 


object, the Excelsior Trimming will be found a valuable 


3, WOOD STREET, 


NEW WORK FOR LADIES. 


By Mrs. E. A. BEDFORD. 


ornamented, consisting of Primroses, 


1 
CK SILKS WEAR sO BADLY’ 


: 3 : : F ‘on 
Ts a question there is often too sood reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occas} 


for this frequent complaint, 
pv 


to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK ¥., fot 


any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear os pro 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and eac 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


: JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH: 


LSIOR TRIMMING 


TO IMITATE 


EMBROIDERY! 


MADE BY A NEW PROCESS 


BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL. 


It is very strong, and in 


There 
The 
hand-made trimming in 


cambric above. 


and durability are an 


4 
TRADE MARK 


MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSW# 


ph 


LONDON, E.C. 


Just Published, price 1s. ; free by post for 13 stamps, 


WOOL-WORK FLOWER-BOOK: 


This elegant little Treatise is acknowledged to be the best shilling book onnieres {00 
It contains beautiful Coloured Engravings of a Tea-Cosey, J@%°"; ¢ 

Work-Box, Mat, Antimacassar, and Carriage Basket ; with plain and reliab a 
for making and arranging the Flowers with which mse a 


Snowdrops, Lilies of the Valley, Convolv 


pri 
BEDFORD & CO, 168, REGENT STRE™ 


46, GOODGE STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; ‘"°’ 


had at all Booksellers and Fancy Repositories. 


M\\ 


of 


OcrosER 9g, 1869, | 


—_= = EE 


A sot PITAL COLLECTION for 
Figures NS, comprising 140 different coloured 
alr Fe overs, Birds, Sprays of Green Leaves, &«., 
“orhers ut out, and admirably adapted for filling up vacant 
tures, 4) °° forming connecting links between other pic- 
*ee of ys breaking the formality of the general appear- 
{eoratin ® Composition; a valuable collection to persons 
8 screens, Post free, 5s. 1d. the set. 


~ JOY + 
OHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


A 
RINERSHIP.—A Lady with £6,000 
ble inye 000 at her command will find a safe and profit- 
8ectay ment in joining a Gentleman in a highly 


ti and established Wholesale Business. The 
Arege 2 Of th 


€ business will bear any investigation.—Ad- 


Detra, care of Mr. A. Maurice, 13, Tavistock- 
Snt-garden, 


0 
( OXERY for LADIES — aye, and 
This mae e™@en too. — The POCKET KITCHENER, — 
Ned 5, tellus personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ume, ® Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
hig Tequi Services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
bed hae The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
Roya, °r elsewhere, boiling water in fire minutes—no 


n 
Woeotatn’ 20 trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Cozoa, or 


th 
witbtabjag “ket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
ts : 


®Xey,,, ‘2 the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
bong 0; or Picnic; in sanctum, cffice, chamber, study, 
Rep Brey, or Mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
4s, 9. mae at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
ER. 9d.; duplex, 7s. $d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
Lond > the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-streot, 
‘ent anywhere on receipt of three stainps extra 


ONc: 

N NGS for CHILDREN.—Expressly 

Scon €d for Schools and F. amilies, Composed by ALrrep 

No,; ‘TY. 3s. each, free by post for 19 stamps. 

No, 2 Citdrop’s Patter. , No. 4. Going to School. 

No, 3° ptild’s Good Night | No. 5. The Burial of the Linnct, 
& is ® Snow Man. No. 6. Above the Spire, 

nq haye oS forjchildren are charmingly simple and fresh 

The Node ade him a name in many a happy home,”— Vide 


Ron. 
~~": ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-strect. 


() FAIR DOVE! 0, FOND DOVE! 

Dove fu: GATTY’S New Song,“ O, Fair Dove! O, Fond 

Thi Son, Tee by Post 19 stamps. Madame Patey has chosen 
With § 8 for the concerts of the season, and has sung it 
“« Mense success, 


% app fave Seldom met with so much beauty concealed in 
“ rently Simple a song.”—Vide Edinburgh Courant. 
4 ens 4 Very sweet song.”—Bath Journal. 
a ¥.Of a warm acceptance, and a more than brief 
Y."—Brighton Ties. 
0 


“ a: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street. 


TO LADIES. 


Waser and Fix the Colours of all your 
SILKS, MUSLINS, and PRINTS with 


TRAVISS PATENT SUBLIME COLLOID. 
No Alkali. 


Roig 
§ag Co Drapers, Chemists, and Grocers.—W. B. Brown 
» 10, St. Mary’s-gate, Manchester, 


TRAVIS’ PATENT COLLOID 
VWur CURE and PREVENT COR. 


Tite, POStON, RUST, and DEPOSIT in all kinds of 
My, » Bath, ana Washing Boilers, 


© had of Grocers, Ironmongers, and Oilmen. 
Packages, 1s, 6d. each. 


= 8, BROWN & CO., 10, ST. MARY’S GATE, 


i MANCHESTER. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


te Qu 
_SVEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


THE ANIMAL WORLD, 


Nlustrated, price 2d. per Month. 


No 
AD i 
net, Teady, and may be had of Partripcr & Co., 


Nd of al x i 
the : Agents 1 Booksellers, Liberal terms offered to 


r : 
*Ciny Pricto 


Who will introduce this journal. Reply to 
T8, Roya Socrery ror tHe Prevention or 
NIMALS, 105, Jermyn-street, London, S.W. 


SAUCE, 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


“WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
It THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
S use improves appetite and digestion 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour 
| om BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
::| *° avoid which, see the Names, LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels, 


48K FOR LEA AXD PEER: NF, 
SAUCE, 
Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London 


®nd Sold by all Dealers in Sauces through- 
Out the world. 


“oe 


DR 
' ABERNETHY’S TOOTH 
ae PASTE 


e : 
Dre tis Toy ost effectual preservative for 
8 8nd Gums. It gives a pearl-like whiteness, 
bs a imparts sweetness to the breath, eradicates 
big PPerent © Gums firm and healthy, and, if used daily, 
May ed its | ‘Toothache.’ Its valuable propert es have 
the Xclusive selection by the Royal Family and 
Stocracy, 


ed 
ence gat Sold by THOMAS HITCHCOCK, Dentist, 
Stans, London, W.C. Price 1s. 9d. per pot. 
No, FOR INFanTs, 


r : 
by g Ave ayParation for 


th, : 8 €quals the “Improved Food,” as prepared 
OORE, New Bond-street (the Chemists 
> reas ae rigs all eae sustenance of 
} a use without boiling or straining 
the by Che removes debility. Sold in tins, in 2s., 5s. aria 
; =i Ttalian Warehousemen throughout 
of SAVORY and MOORE, 
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A TAT ereary ; i Wh 

AND DRESSES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. 
A choice NEW STOCK, greater variety than can be seen at most Houses. 

Styles made up ready for immediate wear, in various new textures, tastily trimmed, from 10s. 6d. 

to 31s, 6d. ; Rich Velveteen, 27s. to 42s. ; Rich Black and Coloured Silks, Silk Velvet, and Satin, 

beautifully made and finished, much less in price than such goods are usually charged, 


COSTUMES 


Elegant and novel 


JACKETS AND MANTLES FOR THE SEASON (Autumn & Winter), 


Good Shapes and the newest Styles out at the most moderate prices. Superior Velveteen Jackets, 
almost equal to Lyons Velvet, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. each; Cloth, commencing at 2s. ld. <A large 
Lot of about 500 Waterproof Tweed Mantles, with Hood or Cape and Sleeves complete, from 5s. 11d. 


to 10s, 6d. each, 
PARCELS OF CHEAP DRAPERY, 


Household Linens, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Quilts, Counterpanes, and almost every descrip- 
tion of Plain Drapery, Clearances from Manufacturers, Agents, and others, at panic prices. 


THIS HOUSE IS THE MOST CENTRAL IN LONDON, 
Omnibuses passing at frequent intervals from every Railway Station. 


Patterns of Dresses, Silks, Drapery, or any other Goods, of which we always have one of the largest 
Retail Stocks, sent into the Country, post free. 


Carriage paid upon all Parcels amounting to 20s. and upwards. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


534 ro W.C. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA, 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & GO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, F.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s, 6d. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 

PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CarrracE FREE to any Railway Station or Mar«et 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


Patent Hid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed, 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


| Have been celebrated for half a 
century for [teat at of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. ; 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 8s. 
Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 


GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
CITY, LONDON, 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


inl 
(PATENT) 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid G loves, 2s 6d. per Pair. 


MINIATURE BROUGHAMS, 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annum, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer, 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
also applies to Landaus at Pifty Guineas, and 
Waggonettes with moveable heads at from 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 


THE DENMARK PHAETON, 
as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALKS, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 
strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas. 

NESS BROTHERS, 
Coach and Harness Makers, 
8, LONG ACRE, LONDO N, W.C. 
Drawings on application. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfcrt ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 


ets FOR THE REMOVAL oFiNVAL Ing 


Patent NoiseLess WHEELS. These Carriages 
ynay be engaged, on. Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 
7, & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 

3roughams and other Carriages for Sale or 

Hire. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE 

Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
Toes, Military Heels, 16s. 6d. -New designs in Enamelled 
or Glove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 21s. Elastic 
House Boots, Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d 

A single pair free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
post, on receipt of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O. for 
price, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free, 


“THOMAS D, MARSHALL, 

192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 
ee et 
li R. A. ESKELL’S MODERN 
I DENTISTRY: its Principles and Practice. Post 
free for seven stamps, of Simpkin, Marshall; and Co., 
Stationers’-hall-court; or of the Author, 8, Grosvenor- 
street, Grosvenor-square. 

“Tn every way worthy of perusal.”—Standard, Aug. 13. 
‘Should be read by every one.”— Post, Aug. 15th. 


“Sensibly written, and in a spirit of fairness.’—Star, 
Aug. 12th. 


“Intended as a guide, by an experienced practitioner, — 
Morning Advertiser, Aug. 5th. 

“Cleverly written, full of useful information.”"—Cbserver, 
Aug. 16, 


““May be perused with a large amount of profit.”—Court 
Journal, Aug. 1st, &e. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


ee » 
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Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 


Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


BrAlR’s GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
Price Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the scienc 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: fo 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
\ ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


LOZENGES produce a Charting Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 


Testimonial No, 845.—Jenxy Liyxp writes: “I confirm 


the testimony already so general.” 


Testimonial No. 621—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 


Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micwarn Costa writes; “I am 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency.” 

Testimonial 4,126.—Arcusisnop Mannina writes: ©1 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline 2nd impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords, 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road Lonéon, and all Chemists, 


| AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief. 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi 
cines, at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known, 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
Tid., Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. cach, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ HITE’S MOO-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being scut to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, l6s., 21s., 268, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. €d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d 
2 Post-oflice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHIT 
Post-office, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Facultr as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Prize, 
4s, 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s,, and 16s. cach. Postage, 6d 


JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly, London 
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MILTON, COWPER, BURNS. With an Introduction 
on Poetry and Song. 
8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

“Consisting of short biographical notices, followed by 
discussions on style and character, they will be useful to 
those who wish, for the purposes of conversation, or for their 
own internal satisfaction, to “ get up,” in a light, easy 
fashion, the poets of whom the author treats.”—Atheneum, 

“ Mr. Tomlinson has a right appreciation of poetry, and 
laments the change that has come over the tastes of the 
people, who now neglect to read those sterling works of 
poesy which a past generation revered..... We would 
recommend those persons who love and can understand 
true poetry, to read Mr. Tomlinson’s book, for it has many 
choice passages in which poetry is well and eloquently de- 
fined.”—Public Opinion. 


EW NOVEL.—LORD AUSTIN’S 
BRIDE. By Rowxanp M. Forv. In One Vol., post 
8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

“‘ Mr. Ford has designed several extremely good charac- 
ters. There are good people in the story, who have their 
reward in the long run, but who previousiy go through 
much trouble. Mr. Ford contrives to enlist the sympathy 
of the reader solely for the good people. He does not 
adorn vice so as to make it attractive. The black is black, 
and the white white, and there are no neutral tints.”— 
Scotsman. 

“There is character-painting in the novel before us, 
which will interest the reader as much as its artistic 
movement bears him along.”—Courant, 

“The plot is built up with care, and with a fair exhi- 
bition of dramatic power.”—Public Opinion. 

‘‘The story is an admirable one, and calculated to im- 
press the reader with a lcfty conception of the eternal 
principles of truth and justice.”—London Scotsman. 

‘The plot is singularly lucid in conception, and vigor- 
ously worked out. Mr. Ford’s style is pure, fluent, and 
animated; and his characters are well delineated.”— 
Dudley Herald. 

“¢ ¢LLord Austin’s Bride’ interests us so much, that we do 
not like to lay it down until we have read it to the end.”— 
Court Circular, 


** The characters of the work are few in number, but well 
contrasted. Each maintains his identity, and is consistent 
throughout. Mr. Ford has obviously the inventive faculty 
in no ordinary degree, and does not need to have recourse 
to the constructive stores of others.”—Perthshire Adver- 
tiser. 

“* We venture to say that the work is readable, and will 
please and occupy most of those readers who do not hesi- 
tate to peruse a new author, and whose delectation is found 
in light and yet thrilling works.”—Liverpool Courier. 

““ Mr. Ford has given us a book of engrossing interest, 
and has, besides, introduced us to men and women who, 
though frequently met with in the world around us, yet 
heretofore lacked their typical representatives in the world 
of fiction. We highly commend the book.”—Oban Times. 


EROME LOCK. A Novel. 
post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d 


“Ts a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 
Star. 

“Tt is long since we have come across a book so original 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

“* Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed.”—City Press. 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and 1s to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages,”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 


OUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from 
Real Life. By Dartow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
price 5s, 


‘Written in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
great depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincoli 
Standard. 

“Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
all stories, for while His parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 
ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 


Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Prescription. 

“Written with much vigour.’’—Bookseller. 

**Written with reckless waste of vigour.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, 

“Written with childish want of vigour.,—Fun. 


**Ho writes ‘vith good sense and much force.”—Pub- 
tishers’ Circular. 


The sentiments have a good deal of truth in them. 
We have in our midst no end of shams and roguery that 
deserve merciless castigation.... He is quite right in 
pointing out the hypocrisy among us, and lashing it to the 
best of his ability.”—Public Opinion. 


Third Edition, Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 
Divine. Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 
By. the late Rev. E, Heywoop. 

‘This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheerin consolations of 
&th Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himbelf specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of affliction, The author has recently died, and the 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the “deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
* David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
work “a heart book.” His description is a true one, 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
author’s heart than is this. It was written at a time of 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
he child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
Sere erated by Spring,’ and ‘ The School of Ad- 
bee 2 ee Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume 

» a €1s an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 


referenca in the book.” Western Daily Mercury. 


fae ees libs for the HOLIDAYS. 


Hints to Young People on Swiss Carving and Dia- 
phanie. By E. H. A. Franxrayp. Illustrated, Crown 8yo 
Paper, Price 6d. : 


AMUSEMENTS, for, WET MORN. 
INGS. Hints to Young People on Photographic 
Colouring and Illuminating Missals. By E. H. A. Frayx- 
paxp. Crown 8vo, Paper, Price 6d. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
And all Booksellers, 


( Paar HOUSEHOLD POETS: 


By Joun Tomurnsoy. 1 vol. crown 


1 vol. 


“HOWE” SEWING MACHINES. 
ARE ADAPTED FOR ALL KINDS OF FAMILY SEWING, 


And to the use of SEAMSTRESSES, DRESS- 
MAKERS, TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS, MAN- 
TILLAS, HATS, CAPS, CORSETS, BOOTS and 
SHOES, ARMY CLOTHING, UPHOLSTERING, 
CARRIAGE TRIMMING, LINEN GOODS, UM- 
BRELLAS, PARASOLS, &c., &c. They will 


STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL, 
BRAID, CORD, BIND, 


And perform every species of Sewing; making a 
beautiful stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric 


sewn. 


64, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.; 67, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 


THE 7 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
Jull value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do_ this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines,or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and _ the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
mM “Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
sseeq extra strong India - rubber 

hs mae Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘* Vowel 
E,” 82. 8s., which combines 

eg ee _~ Washing, Wringing, and 
z Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitch Machine, ‘‘THR Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 5/. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO.,63, Fleet St.,London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 
LOCK-STITCH 
SHWING MACHINES. 
NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


LONDON. 


41, OXFORD-STREET, 


THE SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


/ R, BE. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


Dublin, 1865. 


TRIAL perornE PURCHASE. 


The Witicox & Gipss SILENT SEWING 
Macnine sent for a Month’s trial, 
free and Carriage paid, to any station 
in the Kingdom. 

Illustrated Book (96 pages) free. 


* WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE C0., 
135, Regent St., & 150, Cheapside, London, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


» RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION. 


BROwN AND POLSON were the 
Y first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as In one 
prominent instance, from Rice. 
The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 


Paris, 1867. 


—™ 


CORN FLOUR. 


ACY 


Corn. 


prepared solely from Maize or Indian 


DP RESSMAKING. — Mrs. 


ner 

begs to inform LADIES that she nas Remover 

ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLIS tage 

to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Every made up 
is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses 


CE 
HAT can be a Greater SOLA 


toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the &® 1 tye 
confinement than the knowledge that she will haY e 
required medical attendance and medicine Ww? chi 
necessity for her removal from home, or for tren per 
the hard and often scanty earnings of hers? 
husband? 


yy 
HE ROYAL MATERNI ow 
T CHARITY (Established 1757) is 4 ets 3 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most ical 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous 
assistance for poor married women at their ow? 
the time of their confinement, on the recommen 
subscribers. 
1,442 women were thus assisted last year. 
The applicants are exceedingly numerous, 40 
subscribers are greatly needed. want of 
“In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for et 
room; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and Bini cen 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charit 
tenary Festival, 1857. pstit™ 
The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an arnostld 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, 
solicited. 


a aaaition®! 


a/ 
J. SEABROOK, secrets? 


Office, 31, Finsbury-square. _— 


N 
(HE GOVERNESSES’ ingrituTlo” 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. v2 


and Germany. 


MBS. EMANUEL, 10, White BoE 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LE®" sgss. 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others" inet 
Emanuel is enabled t» give 50 per cent.more than a? 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. 10 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous P p 1e* 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above: oB 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders oF oned iy ate 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punct Fr 
tended to. dene 


Ladies waited on at theln 098 ea 


DENTAL SURGERY. 


¢ 

R. ESKELL, the Author of , 
Dentistry, and What it Does for U8; yied 3 
AE: per 


Tooth Extraction; or, Ansthesia Locally 
“Dental Surgery: a Practical Treatise ;” “ Moe 
tistry: its Principles and Practice,” &¢., MY —"»jocks 
SULTED DAILY, as hitherto, from Ten to Fora 
at his only residence, 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosven? 


a few doors from Bond-street). — 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH y. 
ed 


R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), SU 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his ° root 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vuleanised ase, at 5%. cost 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are mo natura 4 so 
able, and durable than any yet produced, an 4 pusto? 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross 4” 
square.—Consultation Free. 


Oe 
CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES eo 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite sort 


Material, from Glass and Leather to W0 wate’ og 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling gt an 
combines transparency with unequalled cis 5 eat Dent 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of gre 9 whic 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses t . 
may be applied: The repairs of every description" ch 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades po? 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding tind pri 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mou? a 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Orname? cient om. 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, ro coe? 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with th 
be renewed, however much broken. ch ois 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable y bY we 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepar 
Sole Inventor and Maker, pure oh ead: 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, 
pit? 


THE WANZER LOCK-S 


SEWING MACHINES 


0 
The Wanzer Family Machine -* °° a 4 
he Little Wanzer Hand Machine -° 5 5 ; 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot +» ** 2 wo 
The success of these new Machines has ae sa och 
dented and the Company, having Oe ta thet pe 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to oe ists 
which they have hitherto been unable to @° 4 


mrs 
WANZER SEWING MACHINE co 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


5 D-SE 
Te as Raat MACHINe 


Excelsior ‘' a. 
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